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The Status of Domestic Work 
in the United Kingdom 


With Special Reference to the National Institute 


of Houseworkers 
by 


Dorothy M. ELLIoTT 
Chairman, National Institute of Houseworkers 


Domestic work is an important, if not numerically the most 
important, occupation for women in most countries. It is also 
traditionally a low-standard occupation, although it possesses 
a high degree of social significance. Hence the tendency to desert 
it when, as is increasingly the case, other kinds of work become 
available. If it is to be made comparable with other occupations, 
improvements are thus essential not only in the standard of skill 
required, but in the standard of the conditions offered to the 
domestic worker. Recognising this fact, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office decided at its 112th Session 
(Geneva, June 1950) to convene a committee of experts to study 
the problem of raising the status and conditions of employment 
of domestic workers. In anticipation of the meeting of the 
committee in July next, the Office welcomes the opportunity to 
publish the following authoritative description of the interesting 
initiative taken in the United Kingdom with a view to solving 
the problem. 





1 It may be noted that the National Institute of Houseworkers described 
in this article does not function in Northern Ireland. 
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To FIRST half of the twentieth century has brought to 

the United Kingdom social changes as striking and as 
far-reaching as those caused by the industrial revolution in 
the nineteenth century. Of these changes, one of the most 
marked is that in the balance of women’s employment. The 
shape of things which were to come can be traced in the census 
figures from 1881 to 1911. These show that whereas in 1881 
domestic employment absorbed 81 more workers per thousand 
than the next largest occupation for women—that of textiles 
—by 1911 the difference had dropped to 59 per thousand. 
Over this period too, there were steady decreases in the number 
of women occupied in textiles and the dress trades, and an 
increase in those entering commerce, light industry and other 
manufactures. The field of women’s employment was widening 
and competition for the services of women was growing. 
Between 1901 and 1911, however, the number of domestic 
workers slightly increased, and there was not enough of a 
problem to attract public attention. 

The first world war accelerated the drift from domestic 
employment. Women were recruited into occupations hitherto 
closed to them. Although in many cases there was neither 
the desire nor the intention to keep women so employed once 
the war ended, many women who had known only domestic 
employment in the past had found that outside domestic work 
were occupations where there were definite hours of work, 
comradeship and free time which corresponded with the free 
time of families and friends. By 1921, the number of women 
domestic workers had dropped to 1,117,1591 and although 
the 1931 figures showed no great change, this was probably 
owing to widespread unemployment over the country. Eco- 
nomic distress drove women back into domestic work, but it 
was grudgingly accepted as the only alternative to poverty 
and want. As other occupations became available, women 
again left household employment. The second world war 
further increased the field of employment for women and inten- 





1 Excluding figures for Ireland. 
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sified the flight from domestic work. By July 1948, estimates 
under the national insurance scheme! showed only 463,000 
women domestic workers in private employment. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE PROBLEM 


By the end of 1918, the reluctance of women to return to 
domestic work was seen as an urgent post-war problem. The 
Women’s Advisory Council to the Ministry of Reconstruction 
was asked to consider the question and make recommenda- 
tions. In 1923, it was again the subject of enquiry, by a 
committee appointed by the Minister of Labour in connection 
with the working of the unemployment insurance scheme. 
Both the reports issued by these two bodies * agreed on the 
reasons for the unpopularity of private domestic employment. 
Sympathetic employers, voluntary organisations and thought- 
ful officials were all aware of these factors and did their best 
to overcome the difficulties. Until the outbreak of the second 
world war, however, the shortage of domestic workers had 
not become sufficiently acute to make the country as a whole 
take note of the problem. As a result, when the Minister of 
Labour and National Service in 1944 instituted an enquiry 
into the post-war organisation of domestic employment *, the 
investigators drew attention once again to problems which 
the authors of the earlier reports had indicated twenty-five 
years earlier. The three reports all agreed that domestic 
work in private households, and especially resident work, 
involved a close personal relationship: if that relationship 
was right, the worker would be happily employed ; if it was 
wrong, not only the working hours but the leisure hours of the 
resident worker would be unsatisfying to her. The lack of 
status accorded to domestic work was also blamed as one of 
the causes of its unpopularity. It was regarded as an occupa- 
tion for those of lower than average intelligence ; the workers 





1 Covering England and Wales and Scotland. 

® MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION : of the Women’s Advisory Oom- 
mittee on the Domestic Service Problem. Cmd. 67 (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1919) ; and Ministry or LaBour: Report to the Minister of Labour 
of a ee a eres 
of Female Domestic Servants (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923). 

* See below, p. 132. 
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were too often despised by employers and by those among 
whom they should have made their friends, and cut off from 
the community by their restricted leisure time; for them, 
there were no maximum working hours, no standards of pay 
and no standards of accommodation. The reports agreed that 
in the course of their enquiries they had come across many 
cases of happily established domestic workers, genuine friend- 
ships between employer and employed, and satisfaction on 
both sides. But there was no certainty that a girl taking up 
domestic work could be assured of the standards of work, pay 
and hours established in other occupations. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 


There is no doubt that the reports of 1919 and 1923 stimu- 
lated thought which was already exercised about the position 
of the domestic worker. For behind the request for these 
reports was an ever-growing movement to raise the status of 
the domestic worker, and an increasing appreciation of the 
social value of her work. Since the last decade of the nineteenth 
century there had been spasmodic attempts to improve the 
status and conditions of the domestic worker, but it is signifi- 
cant that the pressure became stronger and more continuous 
in the years between the reports of 1919 and 1923 and that 
of 1944. 


Home Help Services } 


Perhaps the most far-reaching effects on thought can be 
traced to the development of the home help services under the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Acts of 1918 and the Public 
Health Act of 1936. These Acts required local authorities to 
establish maternity and child welfare committees and permitted 
them to provide home helps to expectant and nursing mothers 
and to mothers with children under five years of age. Women 
working in these services came to regard themselves as per- 
forming an important social service, and the expansion of the 
home help services has in consequence played a very important 





_ + For a general note on this type of service in various countries, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, reference may be made to International Labour 
Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, pp. 39-46: “ Home Aides Services ”. 
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part in raising the status of domestic work in the eyes of the 
general public. Women’s organisations, including the women’s 
co-operative guilds, pressed for the establishment of home 
help services by public health authorities. In one memorandum 
the guilds stressed that “ the status of a public servant and the 
better remuneration which could be offered by a public body 
would do much to make the work attractive”. During the 
second world war, the public health authorities were enabled 
by a Defence Regulation to provide domestic help in other 
cases of need. These powers lapsed on 5 July 1948, and were 
replaced by a general power given to local health authorities 
under the National Health Service Acts of 1946, to provide 
domestic help for households where such help is required owing 
to “ the presence of any person who is ill, lying-in, an expectant 
mother, mentally defective, aged or a child not over compulsory 
school-age ”. The powers given to the local health authorities 
are permissive, not obligatory, and the health departments 
asked that earnest consideration should be given to the organi- 
sation of a domestic help service so as to enable these author- 
ities to undertake the full discharge of all their domiciliary 
duties under the National Health Service Acts. The result is 
that most local authorities in England and Wales and in 
Scotland have made arrangements for the provision of domestic 
help. 


Other Efforts to Promote Organised Conditions 


The first national recognition that training was necessary 
for efficiency in domestic employment came through the Central 
Committee on Women’s Employment, which organised training 
for women wishing to enter domestic employment. Unfor- 
tunately, the training was offered at a time of acute unemploy- 
ment and this was a deterrent to the intention of improving 
the status of those receiving the training. Meanwhile, efforts 
were being made to organise domestic workers in order to 
improve their own position. The National Federation of 
Women Workers! and the Workers’ Union * were working 





1 Amalgamated with the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers in 1921. 
2? Amalgamated with the Transport and General Workers’ Union in 1929. 
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to this end. A Domestic Workers Employment Bureau was 
sponsored, through which workers would be introduced only 
to employers prepared to offer specified conditions of employ- 
ment. A joint committee of employers and workers was set 
up in Birmingham, and at least one agreement covering wages, 
hours and conditions for domestic workers in a hospital was 
negotiated by a Federation secretary. There was, however, 
much uphill work to be done before the National Union of 
Domestic Workers was formed in 1938. 

Also of significance were the efforts made to obtain for 
domestic workers equality of treatment with other workers in 
the field of social insurance. Under the National Insurance 
Act of 1911, domestic workers were compulsorily insured under 
Part I, dealing with sickness, on the same basis as other 
workers. They were not, however, included in Part II, which 
dealt with unemployment, for the trades insured included by 
design hardly any women.' Between 1911 and 1938, the 
scope of unemployment insurance was successively extended 
to include most trades and occupations, but never included 
private indoor domestic employment, which, until the National 
Insurance Act of 1946, remained the only large body of the 


working population excluded. Although there were technical 
difficulties to account for this discrimination, which was more 
apparent than real, it was naturally a grievance to domestic 
workers, and there was a great deal of effort during the inter- 
war period by trade unions and employers to obtain for the 
domestic worker the same status under the Insurance Acts 
as that of other workers. 


EFFECTS OF THE WARTIME SHORTAGE 


Public opinion was slowly moving towards the conception 
of organised conditions for domestic workers when the second 
world war broke out. Very soon, the shortage of domestic 
workers in hospitals was causing anxiety. The serious strain 
on nurses at this time was being accentuated by the pressure 
inevitably placed upon them to do work that should really 





1Cf. Sir Frank TrLyarp : Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, 
po ge (Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, Thames Bank Publishing Company Limited, 
1949), p. 4. 
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be performed by domestic staff. The disadvantages of this 
uneconomical use of womanpower were obvious. In 1943, 
the Minister of Labour and National Service was unable to 
direct workers to domestic work in hospitals because there 
were no agreed minimum rates of wages or conditions of 
employment. He therefore appointed a committee (known 
as the Hetherington Committee) to recommend minimum 
rates of wages and conditions in hospitals and establishments 
for the care of young children, sick, aged and disabled persons, 
so that he might be in a position to exercise his power of 
direction. Initsreport', the committee recommended standards 
to serve until the appropriate national joint council should 
reach an agreement. The influence of this report on the 
attitude towards domestic workers in hospitals was considerable. 
In 1945, when the Minister of Health, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland and the Minister of Labour and National Service 
jointly issued a booklet on the staffing of hospitals *, the 
domestic staff were included as part of the team essential for 
the care of the patient, and a code of conditions of employ- 
ment for domestic workers was added as a guide. In 1946, 
the first national joint council agreement on national mini- 
mum rates of pay, standards and conditions of service for 
domestic workers in hospitals was announced by the Ministry 
of Health. A similar agreement was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland. At the same time the Ministry 
of Health reported the appointment at headquarters of an 
adviser on domestic organisation. In 1946, also, appeared a 
book published by the King Edward’s Hospital Fund for 
London, entitled Recommendations on the Employment of 
Domestic Staff in Hospitals, which placed great emphasis on 
the need for good amenities for domestic workers, on the 
need for welfare officers and on the need for the appointment 
of domestic supervisors. “ Domestic workers ”, it said, “ should 
feel that their contribution to the wellbeing of the patients 
is an important one, and is valued at its true worth.” 





of the Committee on Minimum Rates of Wages and Conditions 
in connection with Special Arrangements for Domestic Help. 


f 
Cmd. 6481 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943). 

* Staffing the Hospitale—An Urgent National Need (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1945). 
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Proposal to Establish a National Corporation of Domestic Workers 


With the growing importance which was being accorded 
to the home help and to the domestic worker in hospitals, it 
is not surprising that the efforts which had been made over 
a long period by many organisations and individuals on behalf 
of the domestic worker in private employment should at 
length come to a head. In March 1944, the Minister of Labour 
and National Service asked two experts, Miss Violet Markham 
and Miss Florence Hancock, to review the various schemes for 
the post-war organisation of private domestic employment 
which had been received by the Ministry and to make recom- 
mendations as to future plans. In their report 1 Miss Markham 
and Miss Hancock stated at the outset their conviction that 
domestic work properly organised was an honourable occupa- 
tion which fulfilled an essential service to the community ; that 
it offered variety of occupation as against the monotony of much 
of modern industry ; that above all, it was a skilled craft. 
Their report again listed the reasons for the unpopularity of 
domestic work, and went on to outline plans for the future. 
The idea of applying a statutory minimum rate for domestic 
workers in private households was rejected. Such a system 
would be impossible to enforce without inspection of the home, 
which would not be accepted by the great majority of the 
population. An alternative scheme was proposed that would 
require special machinery to establish standard conditions of 
employment which would go hand in hand with a standard 
of skill. The machinery suggested was that of a national 
corporation, to start as an association for both employers 
and employees, which would have its own recognised status 
and standards of skill, scales of pay and conditions of work, 
and which would operate within the wider field of domestic 
employment. There would be no compulsion upon either 
employers or employees to make use of this organisation, but 
the report stressed the conviction that if such an organisation 
were established, “its standards little by little will influence 
the whole field of domestic employment, and in time be authori- 
tative ”. 





1 MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Report on Post-War 
Organisation of Private Domestic Employment. Cmd. 6650. (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1945). 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORKERS 


A National Institute of Houseworkers was accordingly set 
up by the Government in June 1946 under the Companies 
Act, as a company limited by guarantee having no share 
capital. The Board of Directors, all but two of whom serve 
voluntarily, were appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service. Funds required for the Institute’s work 
are provided for on the estimates of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. The objects for which the Institute is 
established, as set out in the memorandum of association, 
include the following : 

To act as a national or central organisation throughout the 
United Kingdom for increasing the supply of domestic workers b 
promoting and improving the status, skill and efficiency of suc 


workers, and for that purpose to provide a centre of research into 
all questions relating to the supply of and demand for such workers. 


The establishment of a national standard of skill and effi- 
ciency, allied to conditions of employment for those who reach 


that standard, was the first step taken by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Institute of Houseworkers to achieve this 
end. The standard of skill was to be recognised by the award 
of the diploma of the Institute. 


System of Training 


During the autumn of 1946, the scheme of training which 
would be required by new entrants to the domestic industry 
in order to reach the standard was agreed. The training was 
to have two main aims : to turn out a domestic worker skilled 
in her craft ; and to give to that worker a sense of confidence 
in herself as a member of the community, breaking down the 
idea that domestic workers are a race apart. This was to be 
done by linking with the practical training a measure of 
general education, which, as far as facilities allowed, was to 
be given in technical colleges of the local education authorities, 
where the houseworkers would mix as students with those 
of other occupations. The Ministry of Education issued an 
administrative circular to local education authorities stating 
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“ that training to the standard laid down by the Institute may 
well form part of the country’s normal provision for further 
education ”. 

The training course for girls of seventeen years of age and 
over lasts for twenty-six weeks, and is divided into three 
parts. Practical training, which covers the place of the house- 
worker in the household and in the community, health edu- 
cation, household organisation, cooking, laundry work, needle- 
work and other craft, absorbs approximately 63 per cent. of 
the time. General education, which includes English, citizen- 
ship and social studies, occupies 20 per cent. of the course ; 
and the remaining 17 per cent. is devoted to practical work in 
suitably selected households during the last months of the 
training. At the end of six months, the students are assessed 
and take the diploma examination. The diploma is awarded 
equally on the record of the student’s progress in training and 
on the examination itself ; practical tests during training, 
examples of the student’s needlework and mending, her notes 
of her work, and the interview and discussion at the end of 
training are taken into account. The needs of the school-leaver 
aged fifteen to seventeen years are catered for by providing 
a nine-month course of training in the centre, which is followed 
by a year’s work in a carefully selected household during which 
she is still continuing to train with a view to taking the diploma 
and is known as a pre-diploma worker. At the end of the year, 
the pre-diploma worker returns to the centre to take the 
diploma examination. Candidates who pass the examination 
become associate members of the National Institute of House- 
workers. 


Training Centres. 


While preparing this training scheme, the Institute con- 
sidered the best methods of carrying out the training. Initially, 
the Board of Directors felt that the training must be given in 
centres organised by the Institute. The conception of a training 
which envisages improved status for a recognised standard of 
skill is somewhat different from any training scheme developed 
in the past. It was considered wise to keep the early experi- 
ments under the control of the Institute and carried through 
by staff selected by the Institute. This meant finding houses 
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and suitable staff in order that the training could be given, 
which was not easy at a time when there was a shortage of 
suitable staff and of the right type of house to make training 
economical. It was thought that a minimum of 45 students 
should be trained at one time, but it was difficult to find houses 
which would accommodate this number and at the same time 
lend themselves to that atmosphere of a private home which 
it is an essential part of the training scheme to provide. In the 
course of the past four years nine centres have been opened. 
There is now accommodation for 365 students. 

The Board of Directors knows that the demand for domestic 
workers in private households cannot be met if the training 
is restricted to Institute training centres, and holds that 
ultimately, if sufficient places are to be provided for every girl 
who wishes to take, and is suitable for taking, the training 
to the Institute’s standards, facilities must be provided by 
local education authorities and other agencies. It is interesting 
to note that the Institute has entered into an agreement with 
the Girl Guides Association whereby the Association will 
train girl guides, and others wishing to take up domestic work 
as a career, to Institute standards in their training centre 
in domestic subjects ; the Institute will examine the students 
for its diploma. 


Standards of Employment 


The standards of employment to be secured for workers 
holding the Institute’s diploma are closely related to the 
standard of efficiency required for the diploma. It was recog- 
nised that hours could not be satisfactorily laid down unless 
the worker was able to complete her work in a reasonable time. 
The interdependence of standards of skill and of employment 
were, therefore, in the mind of the Institute when, in conjunc- 
tion with the Household Service League of the National 
Council of Women and the women’s institutes, representing 
the employers, and the National Union of Domestic Workers, 
representing the employees, standards of employment were 
discussed and agreed. The Institute found itself in much the 
same dilemma as the Hetherington Committee 1, a few years 








1 See above, p. 131. 
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earlier, and it was appreciated that the consultations on condi- 
tions of work could not be regarded as being completely repre- 
sentative of either the employer ortheemployee. The Household 
Service League of the National Council of Women and the 
women’s institutes were by no means representative of the 
whole employer side of the domestic industry, nor could the 
National Union of Domestic Workers claim to represent more 
than a very small minority of those employed in that occupa- 
tion. Nevertheless, standards of employment were worked 
out, and it is remarkable that after four years only one amend- 
ment has so far been found necessary. 


Wages. 


The conditions agreed provide for a minimum wage for a 
week of forty-eight hours for resident adult workers holding 
the diploma, and for a week of forty-four hours for juvenile 
workers holding the diploma and for pre-diploma workers. 
These wages are so graduated that the pre-diploma worker 
during her first six months of employment earns a little more 
than she receives in the centre by way of training allowances. 
An increase in pay follows after six months’ experience and 
again when she obtains her diploma, the amount she then 
receives being graduated according to age. For the adult 
who has won her diploma, two increments are payable: one 
after six months’, and another after twelve months’, experience. 
The pre-diploma worker who wins her diploma at the age of 
eighteen is allowed to treat her twelve months as a pre-diploma 
worker as the twelve months’ experience which must be worked 
by the adult associate member before obtaining the top of the 
minimum weekly wage payable. For the non-resident worker, 
a higher scale of wages is payable, to cover the equivalent 
of board and residence. 


Hours of Work and Holidays. 


The wage scales are related to a maximum working week 
of forty-eight hours for the resident adult and forty-four hours 
for the non-resident adult. The hours of work for the juvenile 
are forty-four a week for the resident, and forty for the non- 
resident. The pre-diploma worker must spend four of these 
hours at a centre for further education, or technical school, 
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which means that she works at her household for only forty or 
thirty-six hours, as the case may be. Overtime for adult 
workers is paid at the rate of time and a quarter for the first 
three hours, and time and a half thereafter. Juveniles are not 
permitted to work overtime. Every worker is entitled to one 
full day and one half day off each week, or, if mutually agreed, 
to three half days a week. The view that the worker is always 
entitled to a free day on Sunday is not accepted, since the 
running of a home is continuous work, and domestic work is 
comparable with the maintenance of public services and 
cannot be stopped for a weekend. 

After six months’ work, whether as pre-diploma worker, 
juvenile worker or adult worker, one week’s leave with pay is 
given, or two weeks after twelve months’ work. After five 
years’ work as an associate member, the worker is entitled 
to three weeks’ holiday with pay. Workers are also entitled 
to public holidays, or to a day off in lieu if they prefer to work 
on such a holiday. If, however, they surrender a public 
holiday at the request of the householder, they are entitled 
to an alternative day, and to be paid at the rate of time and 
a half for any hours worked beyond four hours on the public 


holiday. 


Other Conditions. 


Every resident worker must have either a bedroom and 
a sittingroom, or a bed-sittingroom, the sittingroom or bed- 
sittingroom to be adequately heated ; and she should have 
access to the bathroom. It is stipulated that facilities for 
entertaining should be given to the resident worker, but that 
the expenses of entertaining should fall upon the worker and 
not upon the employer. 

The two most vexed questions in negotiating these con- 
ditions were the wearing of uniforms and the provision of 
references. There was a strong desire for a well-cut overall 
on the part of the workers, but considerable prejudice against 
wearing a cap, which was associated in their minds with the 
unnecessary cap worn with afternoon uniform in the past, 
the uniform itself being associated with a feeling of servitude 
and low status. The Board of Directors felt, however, that 
just as it was the responsibility of the Institute to teach 
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employers the need for improved conditions for domestic 
workers, so it must teach workers that the wearing of some 
form of head covering when cooking or when doing dirty work 
was a sensible precaution, in the first place for those for whom 
they cooked, and in the second place for themselves. 

The Board of Directors also laid down standards in regard 
to references. Much resentment has been caused in the past 
among workers because the employer would obtain a reference 
for a domestic worker over the telephone, and the worker had 
no means of knowing whether or not she was being given a 
fair reference. It must also be admitted that an employer 
wishing to get rid of a worker, but unwilling to think that the 
worker would be without employment, would often give a 
reference to a potential employer which would ignore the 
worker’s weak points. It was therefore decided that when an 
associate member left employment, the employer should be 
asked to fill up a reference form, and that the employer should 
be aware that the Institute reserved to itself the right of 
showing that form to the associate member.* 


Recruitment 


The first centre of the Institute opened in September 1947, 
and for this the machinery of recruitment had to be set in 
motion. As the Institute’s training is regarded as part of the 
Government’s vocational training scheme, the students are 
eligible for an allowance to cover maintenance. These allow- 
ances are graduated according to age, and according as the 
student is resident or non-resident. Hence, the first require- 
ment is that potential recruits should be declared eligible for 
training by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. In 
practice there is little to prevent anyone who wishes to do so 
from taking the training, but it is not open to those who have 
had sufficient experience in domestic work to reach the Insti- 
tute’s standard without further training, nor will applicants 
who have already received one form of Government training 
normally be eligible to take another. In certain circumstances 
an applicant may be classified as not eligible for training 
because the work on which she is already employed is con- 
sidered of national importance. 





1 The form is reproduced on p. 148 as an appendix. 
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In order to secure a steady flow of recruits, various forms 
of publicity are used. Most of them now come into the Insti- 
tute through the Youth Employment Service of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Youth employment officers 
have close contact with young people before they leave school. 
They arrange talks for the coming school-leavers on the various 
occupations open to them, and the close contact between the 
Institute and these officers has provided good recruitment to 
the training centres. Once the applicant is passed as eligible 
by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, her suitability 
for training must be agreed by the principal of the centre. 
The object of the Institute is to accept for training only those 
applicants whose mental and physical qualifications and point 
of view are such that with training they will make good 
domestic workers in employment. A reasonable standard of 
education is required, and care has to be taken that girls are 
not accepted for training merely because their parents wish 
them to undertake this work. Unless the girls themselves are 
sure that they want to become domestic workers in private 
households, they are unlikely to make good students or to be 
successful when placed in employment. 

One of the problems with which the Institute had to con- 
tend in the early days was that school authorities were apt 
to regard it as the place for further training for those who 
would not be able to make their way in any other occupation. 
During the last three years, however, there has been a remark- 
able change in the attitude of head teachers and teachers of 
domestic subjects, who now appreciate that the aim of the 
Institute is to train the girl with aptitude for the work, and 
not to fill its centres with those who will never make good. 

The first group of students recruited to an Institute centre 
were for the most part adults aged eighteen years and upwards, 
although the full range was from sixteen to fifty-one years. 
During the following three years, however, the tendency has 
been for students to come into training immediately after leav- 
ing school. By and large, it is probably more satisfactory 
from the point of view of stability in employment for students 
to begin training between the ages of fifteen and twenty years. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, January-February 
1948, PP 15-25 : “ Vocational Guidance for Juveniles in the United King- 
dom”, by H. M. D. PARKER. 


2 
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After twenty, there is always a strong possibility that people 
who wish to change their occupation for one that is quite 
different will want to make yet another change in the near future. 
The age groups and previous occupations of students (see 
table I) who entered the National Institute of Houseworkers 
training centres from September 1947, when the first centre 
was opened, to 31 October 1950 show that more than 60 per 
cent. of the students came to the centres before reaching the 
age of seventeen years, and that of those who had worked 
before, over 50 per cent. came from occupations in no way 
allied to domestic or catering work. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION (1) BY AGE AND (2) 
BY PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE OF STUDENTS ENTERING TRAINING 
CENTRES FROM SEPTEMBER 1947 TO 31 OCTOBER 1950 





(1) (2) 





Age group ~~ Previous experience P Sou 





Juveniles : Domestic 38 
Under 17 years. .. . 69 . 


Adults : Shop assistants .... 13 
18-20 years 12 
Factory 18 


12 
4 Land workers 4 


3 Office workers 10 
Over 50 ,, — 12 




















The placing of trained workers holding the diploma of the 
Institute is carried out by officers of the Institute in con- 
junction with officers of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. A register of employers is kept at every training 
centre, and all employers applying for a trained worker are 
made aware of the conditions which they must undertake to 
observe if an associate member of the Institute is placed with 
them. The trained worker advises the placing officer of the 
area and type of house in which she would like to work. The 
placing officer has an intimate knowledge of the trained worker 
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during her student days, and if the worker is in any doubt, 
is able to help her in making up her mind about the kind of 
home into which she should go. The underlying principle of 
all placing done by the Institute is that the personal qualities 
and temperament of both employer and worker should be 
studied in order to ensure a right personal relationship between 
them. After so short a period as the Institute has had in which 
to place workers trained at its centres, no authoritative state- 
ment can be given on whether or not the placing policy is 
proving successful. It is, however, noticeable that pre-diploma 
workers who are placed for twelve months to gain experience 
in employment before taking their diploma examination tend 
to stay on as full associate members at the homes in which 
they have worked as pre-diploma workers. This indicates 
satisfaction with the placing on the part not only of the young 
worker, but of the householder who is faced with the payment 
of increases in wages from £1 7s. 6d. a week to £2 1s.°6d. a 
week in stages over a period of not longer than fifteen months. 


Part-Time Work 


For the woman requiring daily work, domestic employment 
has always been an occupation into which she could easily fit 
herself. The lack of standards, however, affected this type 
of employment even more adversely than it affected resident 
domestic work. There was nothing in pay or status to dif- 
ferentiate the slovenly from the well-trained daily help, except 
for the mutual respect often established between employer 
and worker. On the other hand, the employer who could not 
afford or did not require more than part-time help often found 
it difficult to obtain the services of reliable domestic workers. 
Casual domestic work fell into such disrepute that the better 
type of woman would not undertake this form of employment, 
and a remark often made to interviewers in the employment 
exchanges was: “ anything except domestic work ”. 


Daily Houseworkers Services. 


To meet the dual problem of raising the status of daily 
domestic work and of providing reliable workers for house- 
holders requiring only part-time help, the Institute adopted a 
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recommendation made in the Markham-Hancock report and 
provided for in the Institute’s memorandum of association. 
A start was made with a system of daily houseworkers services 
designed to guarantee security of employment to the daily 
worker and provision of 2 recognised standard of efficiency 
to the householder. In this system the Institute is itself the 
employer of the workers and makes their services available 
to the householders requiring part-time help. Payment for 
the service given is made by the householder on an hourly 
basis. The daily worker, whether full-time or part-time, is 
paid a guaranteed weekly wage, and is given holidays with 
pay and certain sickness benefits. She is assured of her weekly 
wage whether or not work is found for her for the number of 
hours which is covered by her contract of employment. More- 
over, if sent to more than one house during the course of the 
day, the time spent in travelling from house to house is covered 
by her wage. The charge made to householders covers the cost 
of the worker’s wages, provision for holidays and sick pay, 
the employer’s insurance liability and the administrative 
overheads. 

Under the memorandum of association the Institute is 
debarred from employing as daily houseworkers any domestic 
workers who do not hold the diploma of the Institute. It 
will, of course, be a considerable time before there can be in 
any town in the United Kingdom a sufficient number of 
Institute-trained associate members to form a daily house- 
workers service. It therefore became necessary to recruit the 
potential members for these services from among women living 
in the towns in which the services were to be opened who had 
past experience in domestic work, whether in their own homes 
or in the homes of others, and to require them to pass the 
Institute’s diploma examination before being employed in the 
services. They must be prepared to devote a week to taking 
the examination, during which period they receive no pay. 
Furthermore, a registration fee of one guinea is payable. It 
was decided to ask for this fee as the result of advice given by 
domestic workers themselves, who felt that they would wish, 
like people in other occupations taking examinations, to pay 
an examination fee. It is recognised that the loss of the week’s 
earnings and the fee required, added to the necessity of sub- 
mitting oneself for examination, puts a considerable strain on 
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the potential member of the service. Nevertheless, during the 
two years and a half since these services began operating, some 
750 women have taken and passed the examination. An 
interesting factor about the recruits into this service is that 
a@ proportion of them are working as paid domestic workers 
for the first time. There are also a few, anxious to supplement 
the family income and prepared to render some service to 
the community, who would not consider taking up part-time 
domestic employment under the old conditions, but who are 
happy to work as associate members of the Institute, knowing 
that as such they have status and security of employment. 
The age distribution of experienced workers who took the 
examination from September 1947 to October 1950 was as 
follows : 
Age group 


Over 50 ,, 


Of the associate members at present working in the daily 
houseworkers services, 47 per cent. were running their own 
homes before taking the examination, 41 per cent. were employed 
in domestic. work, and 12 per cent. were employed in other 
types of work. 


The Institute Diploma 


One of the functions of the Institute is to act as an examin- 
ing body not only for students trained to the diploma standard 
in Institute centres, but also for students trained by other 
bodies and for experienced domestic workers. The experienced 
workers’ examination is not restricted to those domestic 
workers who wish to be employed in the Institute’s daily 
houseworkers services. The advantage of a national standard 
of skill was early recognised by individual workers, by officials 
and by voluntary organisations outside the Institute. The first 
experienced workers’ examinations were in fact taken by 
individuals who had spent their lives in domestic work and 
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were anxious to obtain the new status which the Institute had 
to offer, together with members of the home help service 
of the City of Oxford. 

In a circular published by the Ministry of Health in 1947 }, 
the attention of local authorities was drawn to the establish- 
ment of the Institute, and it was pointed out that the Institute 
was available to advise on standards and on training. As a 
result, some local authorities have asked the Institute to 
examine cross-sections of their home help services with a 
view to finding out what measure of training would be neces- 
sary to bring all the members of these services up to the 
standard of the Institute diploma. The largest number so 
examined were members of the London County Council home 
help service, and at the close of the first examination the 
Institute issued a report on the examination with recommen- 
dations for training to improve the general standard of work.? 
Under some local authorities the diploma is recognised by the 
payment of an additional hourly rate. 

The influence of the Institute’s diploma standard has not 
been confined to local authorities. Since 1948, officers have 
taken part in regional conferences organised by the Ministry 
of Health for domestic advisers in hospitals, and have spoken 
on the status of the domestic worker in hospitals. Following 
these conferences, there have been discussions with the Minis- 
try of Health which have led to the submission of a plan by 
the Institute to the Ministry of Health for the training of 
domestic workers in hospitals to the standard of the Institute’s 
diploma. This is under consideration by that Ministry. 


Experience Gained 


The conviction of the authors of the Markham-Hancock 
report that the establishment of a corporation such as the 
National Institute of Houseworkers would bit by bit have 
its influence upon the standards and working conditions of all 
types of domestic workers has, to the extent outlined above, 
been justified, and this in the comparatively short period of 





1 MINISTRY OF HEattH, Circular No. 118 of 1947. Circulars were also 
issued by the Department of Health for Scotland (No. 85 of 1947) and the 
Welsh Board of Health (No. 118 of 1947). 

* NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORKERS: Report on the London 
County Council Home Help Service (London, W.1.). 
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three years since work in the field began. Any success that the 
Institute will achieve, however, must depend upon the 
employing public as much as upon the workers. 

The standards and conditions of employment issued by 
the Institute for domestic workers holding its diploma and for 
its pre-diploma workers were published in March 1947, although 
there were no trained workers seeking employment until a 
year later, in April 1948. From the beginning, the standards 
and conditions of employment were favourably received by 
the public in general, although there was a general reservation 
on the practicability of trying to enforce a forty-eight-hour 
week for houseworkers. The principle underlying the Institute 
standards of conditions, however, has always been that the 
conditions of employment for private domestic work must be 
comparable with those in industry, and it has been the duty 
of the Institute, when placing its workers, gradually to educate 
the employing public to realise that it is possible to have a 
forty-eight-hour week for domestic workers. The argument 
put forward by employers against the plan is not so much that 
they expect service throughout the whole day, although this 
is an argument of a minority of more elderly people, but that 
the running of a home cannot be confined to forty-eight hours, 
and that the householder in point of fact works a longer week. 
It has been incumbent upon the Institute to point out to the 
householder that the home is both her job and her full-time 
interest, but that to the houseworker it is her job. The interests 
which the householder has in her home have to be found by the 
houseworker outside her job. This conception of the rela- 
tionship between householder and houseworker has been 
readily accepted by householders employing workers trained 
by the Institute, and in the past two-and-a-half years there 
have been no suggestions from employers who have tried the 
forty-eight-hour week for the houseworker that it cannot be 
made to work. Employers have accepted the wages laid down 
as the minimum by the Institute, together with the provisions 
for holidays and overtime. They appreciate that the resident 
houseworker’s room is her home, and the idea that the house- 
worker should have the smallest and least attractive room in 
the house is dying out. 

There has not yet been time for the Institute to develop 
its work as “ a centre of research into all questions relating to 
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the supply and demand for domestic workers”. From the 
requests made to it for help, it is evident that the demand for 
resident workers is still greater than the supply. Two factors, 
however, make it seem probable that this type of demand 
will, when satisfied, be smaller than in pre-war years. 
Employers now tend to prefer non-resident to resident help, 
some because of shortage of accommodation and others because 
they enjoyed the freedom of having their homes to themselves 
during the war and immediate post-war years. At the same 
time, the redistribution of income which has taken place 
in the United Kingdom over the past ten years has cut down 
the employing capacity of many who would previously have 
employed a staff of resident domestic helpers, while making 
some non-resident domestic help possible for those who have 
never before considered employing such help. The following 
table shows the change that has taken place: 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1938-39 AND 1948-49 





Number of incomes 
Income! group 





1938-39 1948-49 





4,630,000 8,500,000 
1,940,000 9,152,000 
507,000 1,551,000 
142,200 349 ,000 
54,640 79, 650 
11,600 5, 264 
6,500 86 

















Source : Ninety-second Report of the Commissionners of H.M. Inland Revenue for the year 
ended 31st March, 1949. Cmd. 8052 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950). 


1 Net income after payment of tax. 


These figures are in themselves sufficient to show that more 
money is now available for the employment of a limited 
amount of domestic help. But at the income levels in question 
it is probable that only part-time non-resident help would be 
employed unless there were chronic sick or aged persons 
in the family. The evidence is, however, still inconclusive. 
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All that can be said with certainty is that through its daily 
houseworkers services the Institute is supplying a demand 
from householders for as little as two hours’ work a week, and 
that this type of demand is growing. 

It is interesting to note that the report of a committee of 
enquiry set up by the Home Office and the Scottish Home 
Department in 1946, on Health, Welfare and Safety in Non- 
Industrial Employment and Hours of Employment of Juveniles ', 
points out in the section devoted to domestic employment 
that domestic workers in private households still form a 
substantial proportion of the working population. It 
agrees with the conclusion of the Markham-Hancock report 
that domestic work should have recognised standards of 
employment and that statutory action would not be effective, 
since legislation would be useless without inspection of the 
home and public opinion would not tolerate this. By recognis- 
ing that the Institute is preparing the way for standard con- 
ditions of employment through the decision to place workers 
only with employers who accept the Institute’s standard, the 
report endorses the belief of the authors of the Markham- 
Hancock report. 

Compared with the 463,000 workers already referred to, 
the number of associate members of the Institute and of their 
employers is very small, but there are already signs that the 
time is ripe for discussions between employers on a scale 
much larger than those already taking place under the auspices 
of the Institute. From this may emerge the desire for that 
joint discussion between employers and.workers upon which 
the full recognition of the status of the domestic workers 
depends. 


Appendix 


The reference form which employers of associate members of 
the National Institute of Houseworkers are asked to fill up on 
the termination of the employment is as follows: 





1 Cmd. 7664 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1949). 
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REFERENCE FORM 


(It is suggested that questions 7 to 13 should 
be answered im one of the following terms : 
excellent, very good, good, fairly good, fair.) 


Name of associate member : 

Permanent address of associate member : 
Name of employer : 

Address of employer : 

Date employment commenced : 

Date employment terminated : 


Neatness— 


(a) Personal : 
(6) In work : 


Method : 


Standard of craft— 
(a) Housecleaning : 
(6) Cooking : 
(ec) Laundry work : 
(d) Mending : 
Pace of work : 
Care of people in the home requiring some special attention : 
Adaptability : 
Power of observation and attention to detail : 


Power of taking responsibility : 


Signature 


Note. The Institute reserve the — to make such use of the contents 
r 


of this reference as in their discretion they deem desirable. 





The Claim for a £10 Basic Wage 
in Australia 
by 


Dr. J. E. Isaac 
Senior Lecturer in Economics in the University of Melbourne 


As has previously been recorded in these pages, the hearing 
before the Australian Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration of the trade union application for a substantial 
increase in the basic wage, suspended during the war, was 
reopened in 1946 in conjunction with consideration of the question 
of standard hours of work, but separated from that issue in 


February 1947.1 The final decision on the wage claim was 
reached recently, in October 1950, and came into effect in Decem- 
ber. It is an important decision, both because of the probable 
impact on the economy of the substantial nationwide increase 
of wages that will result and as an example of the working of 
the Australian system of wage determination, a subject to which 
the Review has already devoted various articles.*, In order that 
readers might be given an expert analysis of the case, Dr. Isaac, 
who has specialised in the study of the economics of wage policy, 
was invited to prepare an article which, besides appraising the 
effects of the decision, would review the evidence presented and 
the reasons on which the Court based its judgment. The article 
received in response to that invitation appears below.* 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 6, December 1948 : 
“The 40-Hours Case and the Change in Standard Hours in Australian 
Industry ”, by O. de R. FoENANDER, pp. 719-720. 

® See, in particular, idem, Vol. XX XVII, No. 3, March 1938, pp. 314-337 : 
“ Australian Wage Policy, 1929-1937", by W. B. Reppaway, and articles 
there cited. 

* The author expresses his indebtedness to Judge A. W. Foster of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for placing at his 
disposal several exhibits presented to the Court at the hearing of the claim. 
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October 1950, after a hearing spread over eighteen months, 

a majority opinion of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration in Australia held that the weekly 
male basic wage should be raised by £1, and that the female 
basic wage should be fixed at 75 per cent. of the male wage. 
This opinion was in response to the claim made by a number 
of trade unions for a £10 basic wage for both men and women. 
The higher rates became effective in December 1950. 

In this article, it is proposed to review briefly the events 
leading up to the present case ; next to examine the arguments 
of the unions, the employers, and the judges of the Court ; 
and, finally, to consider some important implications of the 
Court’s decision. 


WAGE REGULATING MACHINERY 


By way of introduction, a few words may be devoted to 
a brief description of the wage regulating machinery in Aus- 
tralia. The regulation of industrial wage rates is entrusted 
to a number of bodies—the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, the State industrial courts, the Coal 
Industry Tribunal and the Australian Stevedoring Industry 
Board. Since 1947, the structure of the Commonwealth Court 
has been substantially altered. There are now fifteen concilia- 
tion commissioners with wide powers in the settlement of 
industrial disputes, but the Court, consisting of three judges, 
still retains exclusive powers in respect of standard hours of 
work, the period of annual leave with pay and the basic 
wage for males and females. 

A survey made by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics in 1948 showed that 85 per cent. of males and 
90 per cent. of females in private employment (excluding 
rural industry, forestry, shipping and stevedoring) were work- 
ing under Commonwealth or State industrial awards.” It may 





1 For a detailed study, see O. de R. FOENANDER: Industrial Regulation in 
Australia (Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1947) ; and COMMONWEALTH 
BUREAU OF CENSUS AND Statistics: Labour Report, 1948, No. 37 (Canberra, 
1949). The abbreviation C.B.C.S. will be used for references to the Bureau. 


2 C.B.C.8. : Quarterly Business Survey, No. 4. 
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be presumed that these awards considerably influence those 
wage rates which are not normally determined by wage 
tribunals. The Commonwealth Court and its commissioners 
are easily the most important single group of wage fixing 
authorities. This is clearly seen in table I, but the figures 
do not indicate the considerable indirect influence that the 
principles and rulings of the Commonwealth wage regulating 
authorities have on State tribunals. 


TABLE I. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATE AWARDS, MARCH 1948 





Percentage Percentage 
of males covered | of females covered 





Commonwealth awards 39 40 


State awards : 
New South Wales 


Western Australia 
South Australia 





Total covered by awards ... . 
Not covered by awards 




















Source: C.B.C.S.: Quarterly Business Survey, No. 4. 


It would be wrong to conclude that all industrial disputes 
are settled by legal machinery. A substantial proportion 
are settled privately between employers and unions.’ Of 
course, agreements reached privately may be, and usually 
are, registered with industrial authorities, subject to their 
approval of the terms of the agreements. This may partly 
account for the high proportion of employees working under 
the awards of industrial authorities. However, it may be 
said that on matters of wage rates and hours of work, the 





1 Cf. C.B.C.S., Labour Reports. Between 20 and 50 per cent. of disputes 
in recent years have been settled privately. 
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rulings of industrial authorities, particularly of the Common- 
wealth Court and commissioners, set minimum standards. 
Therefore, in spite of the high proportion of privately settled 
disputes, it is still true to say that wage regulation is a very 
important element, directly or indirectly, in the settlement of 
wage disputes. 

The main issue of the recent case was in regard to the 
Commonwealth basic wage for males and females. Discussion 
of the female basic wage will be deferred to a later stage.* 
The commonly accepted meaning of the male basic wage is 
that it is, at any time, the lowest wage which may be paid 
to the purely unskilled adult male worker (coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Court) no matter to 
what industry or occupation he belongs.*? Additions to this 
wage, known as “ margins”, are made for special features 
of particular occupations or industries (e.g., skill, responsibility, 
disagreeableness, etc.). These margins are fixed independently 
of the basic wage by conciliation commissioners, State tribu- 
nals, the Coal Industry Tribunal and the Stevedoring Industry 
Board, depending upon the body under whose jurisdiction the 
dispute lies. Thus all wage rates determined by wage regula- 
tion include a basic wage portion ; changes in the basic wage 
will therefore affect directly all wage rates in the same direction 
though not proportionately. 

The basic wage (and, therefore, the basic wage portion of 
wage rates) is automatically adjusted quarterly for changes 
in what is known as the “C” series (all items) retail price 
index, which the Court * regards as a satisfactory index of 
changes in the prices of commodities relevant to the basic 
wage earner. The Court attempts to give those workers who 
come under its jurisdiction the same real basic wage. Hence 
the nominal value of the basic wage differs between the six 
capital cities and the several country regions for which separate 
C series are available, because of differential variations in the 
movement of the relevant price indexes. However, it may be 








1See below, p. 166 ef seq. 

*The basic wage has recently been defined by Commonwealth statute. 
It is “ that wage, or that part of a wage, which is just and reasonable for an 
adult male, without regard to any circumstance pertaining to the work 
upon which, or the industry in which, he is employed ” (section 25 of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904-1949). 

* The Commonwealth Court will be referred to simply as “ the Court ”. 
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said that, in general, the Commonwealth basic wage is a 
national minimum real wage. The basic wage rates fixed 
by the State tribunals are usually at least as high as that 
fixed by the Court. 


THE TRADE UNION CLAIM 


In May 1937, the Commonwealth real basic wage stood 
at approximately the same level as that fixed by Mr. Justice 
Higgins in the famous “ Harvester” case in 1907 as being 
an amount sufficient to satisfy “the normal needs of the 
average employee regarded as a human being living in a 
civilised community ”. The 10 per cent. cut in 1931 had been 
restored in 1934. By the decision of the Court in June 1937 
a “ prosperity loading ” of 6s. per week was added to the basic 
wage for the three more prosperous States, and 4s. per week 
for the others, on the grounds that industry was prosperous 
and could permit a higher standard of real wages.’ This 
prosperity loading was not made adjustable to changes in 
the C series. In August 1940 the unions applied for an increase 
in the real basic wage, but, owing to the seriousness of the war 
situation, these claims were deferred indefinitely. Thus at 
the end of the war, the basic wage comprised the adjustable 
“needs ” portion and the unadjustable prosperity loading, 
which had meanwhile lost some of its purchasing power. 

Immediately after the war, the unions applied for a reduc- 
tion of standard hours from forty-four to forty in the week. 
The delay involved in the hearing of this case prompted the 
Commonwealth Government to apply to the Court for an 
immediate reconsideration of the deferred 1940 claim. Rather 
than postpone their claim for a forty-hour week, the unions 
asked for an “interim” basic wage increase. In December 
1946, after a short hearing, the Court made an interim increase 
of 7s. (about 7 per cent.) to the adjustable needs basic wage, 
the prosperity loading being retained. It was understood by 
all parties that this 7s. increase did not preclude a fuller 
consideration of the claims of the unions. In awarding the 
increase, the Court refused to make any reasoned statement 
of principles on the grounds that the unions’ claims had not 
been fully dealt with. 





1Cf. W. B. Reppawary, loc. cit., pp. 326-327. 
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In February 1949, a number of unions attached to the 
metal trades applied for a final review of the basic wage. 
Soon after, the Australian Council of Trade Unions intervened 
and for the rest of the proceedings virtually took over the 
case on behalf of the unions. It will be convenient to set out 
the main points of the Council’s claims and to regard most 
of the other unions involved in the dispute as supporting 
these claims. 

In its statement of claims, the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions made clear its objective : 

The objective of the trades union movement of Australia is that 
the basic wage shall be an amount which will give to and maintain 
for a family of five (a man, wife and three dependent children) 
a standard of living which is the highest possible as a national 
minimum consistent with modern living standards and the produc- 


tion capacity of the nation, and further the payment of the same 
wage rates to men and women. 


In order to achieve this objective, it asked, inter alia, 
that the basic wage for all adults, both men and women, 
should be increased to an amount of £10 (for the average of the 
capital cities) at the prevailing level of prices, and “ adjusted 
at quarterly intervals by the application of a specially designed 
system of index numbers which will fully provide for increases 
in the actual cost of living”. This amounted to a claim for 
an increase of over 60 per cent. in the real male basic wage 
and a substantially higher increase in the real female basic 
wage. 

It is difficult to imagine that the unions seriously believed 
that such a substantial increase in the real basic wage was 
immediately feasible, economically or politically. The figure 
stipulated was obviously dictated by the principle that in 
bargaining for higher wages it always is better to overstate one’s 
case. In actual fact, it simply meant that the unions wanted 
an increase in the basic wage and in wage rates generally. 

The unions further argued that because the C series index 
had not accurately measured the increasing cost of commo- 
dities bought by the basic wage worker, the standard of living 
of the Australian wage earner had fallen. 





1A few other claims were made, such as a yearly adjustment of the real 
basic wage to changes in productivity, and the award of the capital city 
basic wage to the country areas of each State. But as these lesser claims 
were not pressed by the unions, it is not proposed to elaborate on them. 
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The submissions of the unions presented the Court with 
three main questions : first, whether the standard of living of 
the Australian worker had fallen over the last ten to twelve 
years ; second, whether there was a case for a higher real basic 
wage, and if so, what the increase should be ; third, whether 
it should award an equal basic wage to adult men and women. 
These questions will be considered in turn. 


THE FINDINGS OF THE COMMONWEALTH COURT 


The Question of a Fall in the Standard of Living 


Had the standard of living of the Australian wage earner 
fallen ? This involved a consideration of the changes in the 
level of nominal wage rates and wage earnings in relation to 
the movements of an appropriate price index. There was 
little to dispute the fact that both nominal wage rates (includ- 
ing the basic wage portion) and nominal wage earnings had 
increased since 1937, as the figures in table II show. A defla- 


TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF NOMINAL WAGES 
1937 = 100 


Weekly rates ? Hourly rates ! 








Male 2 Female Male Female 





1939 108 109 109 | 108 
1940 lll 117 112 
1941 117 119 120 119 
1942 127 129 129 129 
1943 135 140 136 140 
1944 136 150 136 150 
1945 137 152 137 152 
1946 141 160 141 160 
1947 152 174 154 177 
1948 171 198 185 217 
1949 188 220 203 243 























Source : International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 5, November 1950, p. 432-433. 
1 Covering mining, manufacturing, construction, commerce, transport services. 2 Includes 
agriculture. 





1It should be remembered that the submission of the unions was in 
relation to the purchasing power of wages, particularly the basic oy > 
It was not necessary, therefore, to consider other factors affecting the 
workers’ standard of living, such as hours and conditions of work, social 
services and the incidence of taxation. 
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tion of the money values in this table by the C series reveals 
—see table IlI—a significant increase in general weekly 
and hourly wage rates, the greater rise in hourly rates being 
no doubt due to the reduction in standard hours of work 
in 1947-48. 


TABLE Ill, INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES 
1937 = 100 





Weekly rates 1 Hourly rates 1 





Male 2 Female Male Female 





1939 103 104 104 103 
1940 101 107 103 102 
1941 101 103 104 103 
1942 102 103 104 103 
1943 104 108 105 109 
1944 106 116 106 116 
1945 106 118 107 118 
1946 107 122 107 122 
1947 112 128 113 130 
1948 115 133 125 147 
1949 116 136 125 150 























Source : International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 5, November 1950, p. 432-433. 


1 Covering mining, manufacturing, construction, commerce, transport services. 2 Includes 
agriculture. 


TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE 
Average for 6 capital cities, 1936-37 = 1000 





Year | Nominal basic wage Real basic wage 





1939-40 1161 1075 
1940-41 1226 1074 
1941-42 1281 1060 
1942-43 1387 1058 
1943-44 1412 1082 
1944-45 1401 1074 
1945-46 1405 1070 
1946-47 1515 1126 
1947-48 1609 1124 
1948-49 1755 1118 
1949-50 1912 1115 

















Sources : C.B.C.S., Labour Reports and Monthly Review of Busi 
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The movements in the basic wage, both nominal and real, 
are shown in table IV. Between 1936-37 and 1949-50, the 
real basic wage had increased by about 11 per cent. 

The statistical evidence against the contention of the 
unions that wage rates had not kept pace with prices was 
impressive. But the big question was whether the C series 
could be taken as a reliable guide for purposes of estimating 
the change in real wages. The Acting Commonwealth Statis- 
tician, Mr. 8. R. Carver, was called upon to present his views 
on the subject. Mr. Carver submitted a lucid dissertation on 
the purpose, structure and weaknesses of the series, calling 
attention to the official definition of this index. He was able 
to show that, considering the disturbances to the consumption 
habits of wage earners due to wartime and post-war rationing 
and scarcities, the index may have overstated the rise in 
retail prices. 

Mr. Carver’s evidence was extremely useful in clearing 
away certain doubts and misconceptions about the C series. 
The Court concluded that for the purpose of maintaining the 
real value of the basic wage, this series, in spite of its imper- 
fections, was adequate and satisfactory.* It was, therefore, not 


prepared to accept the contention of the unions that wage rates 
had not kept pace with prices, or that the purchasing power 
of the basic wage had fallen since the immediate pre-war years. 





1 Mr. Carver wrote : 


The C series retail price index is designed to measure the extent of 
changes in price levels only. While it may be used as indicating propor- 
tionate variations in cost of a constant standard of living, it does not 
measure the absolute cost of any standard of living, nor the cost of 
changes in the standard of living. In other words, it measures as mex 
as may be the proportionate c in the aggregate cost of specifi 
quantities and qualities of the selected regimen of items included in the 
index. The regimen is representative of a high proportion of the expen- 
diture of wage earner households. 


2 Without entering into any exhaustive discussion, it should be stressed 
that the C series does not fully take into account quality changes of commo- 
dities. Another important defect of the series for the Court’s p is 
in regard to the rents of houses. A | proportion of the rents of houses 
are peg; at the 1939-1942 levels, while the rents of newly built houses 
are fixed on the basis of the much higher costs of building subsequent to 
1942 (cf. Labour Report, 1948, op. cit., p. 10). It is not possible to say 
offhand how serious these omissions are. However, the conclusion of the 
Court regarding the adequacy of the C series for its pe a is perhaps 
not unreasonable. Quality changes may tend to cancel each oiher out to 
some extent, and in a period of rising prices a Laspeyre index, such as the 
C series, tends to overstate the extent of the rise in prices, which may partly 
offset the understatement of rents. 
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The Case for a Higher Basic Wage 


The second main problem which faced the Court was 
whether the real basic wage for males should be increased, 
and if so, what the extent of the increase should be. In this 
connection, the Court had to decide upon a wage “ which is 
just and reasonable for an adult male, without regard to any 
circumstances pertaining to the work upon which, or the 
industry in which, he is employed ”. In other words, it had 
to translate the statutory definition of the basic wage into 
money terms. To do this, it was necessary to formulate certain 
principles, for it should be remembered that the Court has, 
as a rule, not been governed by considerations of expediency 
but ‘by reasoned statements of principles. 

The principles adhered to by Chief Judge Kelly in this 
case are illustrated in the following statement : 


I would say that the Court must bear in mind that its purpose and 
duty is to determine an amount to be paid as a wage or a part of a 


wage; an amount which will be just and reasonable for an adult.male or 
female, as the case may be, with reference to what it finds to be the 
expenditure which will be necessary to purchase what it regards as an 
appropriate standard of living for him or her. The Court will take 
account of the capacity of the economy to achieve and sustain the 
standard of living it has in mind.? 


This is simply a restatement of the principle announced 
by judges of the Court on a number of occasions since 1931 : 
the appropriate basic wage at any time is the highest “ living 
wage ” (based on the minimum needs of an unskilled labourer 
and his family) which is within the capacity of the economy. 

While adhering to the needs principle, the Chief Judge 
did not explore that vexed question “ what are the minimum 
needs of a family unit?” He was content to argue that the 
basic wage awarded at the 1937 enquiry was then regarded as 
adequate for the needs of the adult male unskilled labourer. 
Since the interim increase of 7s. in 1946, the real basic wage 
had risen above the 1937 level (see table IV). 





1 Basic Wage Enquiry, Serial No. A 1467 (to be published in Common- 
wealth Arbitration Reports). 
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As noted earlier, the unions claimed a basic wage for a 
particular family unit (man, wife and three dependent 
children), arguing further that the award of a basic wage 
sufficient to maintain such a family unit “ without hardship ” 
was necessary as a first step to the maintenance of the present 
level of population. The idea of awarding a basic wage suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of a family unit of five was, of course, 
a principle which the Court had adhered to for many years. 
Since 1931, there has been a tendency to give less weight 
to this principle. The Chief Judge refused to commit himself 
to any particular family unit, claiming that the existing 
basic wage was adequate to satisfy the needs of “ some family 
group” or an “accepted notional family unit”. In view of 
the existence of child endowment throughout the Common- 
wealth since 1941, it is regrettable that the elusive idea of 
“family units ” should still persist among the principles of 
the Court. However, as long as consideration is given to the 
non-economic problem of needs, the family unit question 
must necessarily crop up. 

On this thorny matter of needs and family units, the atti- 
tude of Judge Foster has much to commend it. He rejected 
the needs approach altogether, believing that it was irrelevant 
to the problem of fixing a basic wage and that it was in any case 
impossible to assess the needs of a wage earner. If, as every- 
one seemed to agree, the basic wage should be as high as is 
economically possible, then obviously there was little point 
in arguing about needs. The only question for him was what 
basic wage level the economy could sustain. 

This line of reasoning is obviously less vulnerable to endless 
disagreement about the minimum needs of a family unit, 
particularly when it is beyond question that nearly all workers 
are above the basic wage level through upgrading or through 
the award of industry loadings. Judge Foster’s forthright 
rejection of the needs principle must be recorded as a welcome 
departure from the traditional pronouncements of the Court. 
In the early stages of the development of the basic wage, 
there was perhaps some case for considering the humanitarian 
question of minimum needs. But as the living standards 
of the lowest paid workers rise above the level of bare subsist- 
ence (as the Australian level certainly has when allowance 
is made for social services) this question should recede into 
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the background and ultimately disappear. There is no 
doubt that the time has come for the needs principle to be 
dropped altogether.* 

The more crucial problem was, therefore, whether the 
capacity of the economy (a stereotyped phrase in basic wage 
discussions) could sustain a higher real basic wage. The 
unions’ case for a higher level of real wages rested on two 
arguments. Firstly, they claimed that the level of money 
wage rates (including the basic wage) had not kept pace with 
prices, and consequently the standard of living of the Austra- 
lian worker had fallen. It has been shown above that the 
Court, perhaps with some justification, rejected this claim. 
Secondly, the unions argued that the economy, particularly 
the export sector, was in a state of great prosperity, the terms 
of trade having turned very markedly in favour of the country 
since pre-war years. This was difficult to dispute, as table V 
shows. Moreover, by 1949-50, the export price index had risen 
more than twice as much as the index of wholesale prices of 
basic materials and foodstuffs since the average of the three 
years before the war ; and almost three times as much as the 
C series retail price index. But the unions went further. 
They claimed that the share of labour in national income had 
fallen since the years immediately before the war and that, 
therefore, a redistribution of the national income in favour 
of wage earners was called for. 

This claim received the support of Professor Benjamin 
Higgins, one of the witnesses called by the unions. Using 
statistical calculations which appeared in an article published 
by Mr. H. P. Brown of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics, Professor Higgins pointed out that the per- 
centage of wages and salaries in personal income? had 





1 It is interesting to notice that one of the witnesses, Mr. G. F. Seaman, 
economist attached to the South Australian Treasury, submitted in his 
evidence a comparison between the 1949 equivalent of the basic w 
standard taken by the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage (1920) and the 
1949 Commonwealth basic wage plus child endowment. He showed that 
the latter was well in excess of the Commission’s wage standard. In 1921 
the Court rejected the standard adopted by the Commission on the grounds 
that it was appropriate to wage earners in general rather than unskilled 
workers in particular. Further, it was ed as being well beyond the 
capacity of industry since it was about 25 per cent. higher than the pre- 
vailing basic wage. Cf. G. ANDERSON : Fixation of Wages in Australia (Mel- 
bourne, Macmillan and Co., 1929), Chapter XI. 

* Personal income is defined as the aggregate of income received by 
residents of a country, and is the amount available to persons for paying 
taxes, saving or spending on consumption. 
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TABLE V. AUSTRALIAN TERMS OF TRADE : RATIO 
OF EXPORT PRICES TO IMPORT PRICES 


Year i 








1938-39 0.84 
1945-46 0.82 
1946-47 1.15 
1947-48 1.47 
1948-49 1.66 
1949-50 1.71 
June 1950 1.89 

















1. Ratio based on the export prices (including gold) and the “ goods principally imported ” 
component of the wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs index compiled by C.B.C.S. 
and published in Monthly Review of Business Statistics, September 1950. ‘ 

2. Ratio based on Australian import and export price indexes compiled by the Common- 
WEALTH BANK and published in its Statistical Bulletin, November 1950. 


fallen since 1938-39 (see table VI). Moreover, he argued, 
the share of labour in Australia was lower than in Canada, 
the United Kingdom or the United States. He concluded : 

I have already indicated that economic analysis in itself cannot 
determine what constitutes a “fair” or “just” wage. However, 
the facts that I have presented do seem to suggest that it might be 
desirable to raise labour’s share of national income to a figure more 
closely approximating the share received by Australian workers 
before the war, or by the workers of other countries at the present 
time. 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOME 


Status income 





Labour income Entrepreneur income 





Property owner 





Active Other 
Wages 
py pivi- | Dwell-| rent Pen- 


and , 
ing and 
sala fence dends rent | inter- oon 


social 





ries forces fi est fits 





1936-37 | 55.2; 3 -2/ 15.3/11.7 -0| 3.0 | 6.7 | 4.1 |13.8) 3.0) 1.0 | 4.0 
1937-38 | 56.3) # -3| 13.9} 12.0) 25.9) 2.9 | 6.7 | 4.2 |13.8/ 3.1| 0.9 | 4.0 
1938-39 | 58.8} 0.6 10.4/11.1 3.3 | 7.4 | 4.2 |14.9| 3.3) 0.9 | 4.2 
1939-40 | 56.4) 1.6 58.0) 13.2| 10.3 | 23.5| 3.4 | 7.2 | 3.9 |14.6| 3.1) 0.8 | 3.9 
1945-46 | 48.7/| 11.9) 5.6 |66.2)10.5| 7.6)18.1/| 2.3 | 4.8 | 3.4 |10.5) 3.2|) 2.0 | 5.2 
1946-47 | 56.4] 2.3] 1.1 |59.8) 12.8/ 10.4/ 23.2/ 2.4 | 4.9 | 3.6 |10.9| 3.4) 2.7 | 6.1 
1947-48 | 64.8] 1.5) 0.4 |56.7/ 17.3/11.0/ 28.3) 2.2 | 4.2 | 3.1 | 9.5) 3.4) 2.1 | 5.5 





















































Source : H. P. Brown : “ Composition of Personal Income ”, in Economic Record (Melbourne), June 1949. 
? Included with wages and salaries. 
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However, the Court was not impressed with this argument. 
It was not prepared to regard the hybrid wages and salaries 
percentage as indicative of the relative changes in labour’s 
(i.e., the wage earners’) share ; it is well known that salaries 
tend to be more slowly adjusted than wage rates to changes 
in prices. Furthermore, wage earners enjoy income from 
sources other than wages. The percentage of wages in 
national income simply shows what portion of national 
income is paid in a particular form, not what portion is paid 
to a particular class.1 The comparison of the share of labour 
in Australia with that in other countries is very misleading 
for purposes of wage policy, as the relative composition of 
production,. the distribution of labour and the structure of 
industry vary from country to country. 

Mr. D. W. Oxnam, a witness called by the employers, drew 
the Court’s attention to another limitation in the use of share- 
of-labour statistics. He pointed out that a simple percentage 
distribution of total income was likely to produce a misleading 
picture if disproportionate shifts in the relative importance of 
the components of total income occurred.* Changes in the share 
of labour can be significantly altered by variations in the income 
of the important farming sector of the economy (in which, 
incidentally, the direct contribution of wage earners is relatively 
small). Thus the fall in the share of salaries and wages simply 
means that the farmers are enjoying relatively higher incomes 
due to bountiful crops and clips and high export prices ; whereas 
the base year chosen by Professor Higgins, 1938-39, was a 
year of severe drought. These factors are revealed in table VI. 
Mr. Oxnam was able to show that within the field of manu- 
facturing industries, after eliminating weight shifts, the share 
of wages in manufacturing income had risen over the last 
two decades—at any rate, that the post-war shares were 
higher than the pre-war figures. 

All three judges were reluctant to be guided by the argu- 





1 The wage earner has a substantial share in home ownership (the rental 
value of which is included in personal income), and also in the property 
held by savings banks, insurance companies, friendly societies, etc. See 
W. Prest: “ Memorandum ”, in Review of the Institute of Public Affairs 
(Victoria), July-August 1950. 

* This was one of the important criticisms of M. Katecx1’s generalisa- 
tion on the distribution of national income, advanced by J. T. Dun top in 
Wage oe ge under Trade Unions (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944). 
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ment that simply because the available statistics showed a 
fall in the share of wages and salaries since 1938-39, therefore 
there was a case for a rise in the level of wages to “ restore ” 
the 1938-39 percentage. Their misgivings about this type of 
argument were perhaps justifiable. There is an unfortunate 
tendency in industrial circles to place too much reliance, 
without careful analysis of definitions and compositions, on 
simple percentages of aggregate wages and salaries in total 
income, and to believe that a rise in wage rates will necessarily 
raise or restore the share of labour, or improve the living 
standards of wage earners. The problem is, of course, much 
more complex.! 

The rejection by the Court of the share-of-labour argument 
left the main question still unanswered. It was undeniable 
that the economy in general and the export sector in particular 
showed all the signs of great prosperity, and unemployment 
was almost non-existent. But in view of the noticeable increase 
in real wage rates, particularly hourly rates (see tables III 
and IV), was there a case for the Court to increase still further 
the real basic wage, and in doing so, to raise the general level 
of wage rates ? To put it more crudely, did real wage rates 
keep pace with prosperity ? 

The employers’ case against a change in the basic wage 
rested mainly on the argument that real wage rates had more 
than kept up with productivity (see table VII), that the 
increased capacity of the economy had been absorbed by the 
7 per cent. interim increase in the basic wage and the reduction 
in the weekly standard hours of work by 10 per cent., and 
that any further increase in wage rates would aggravate the 
already serious inflationary pressure. Since 1946-47, the 
indexes of retail and wholesale prices have been rising at the 
rate of approximately 10 per cent. per annum. 





1 Cf. International Labour Conference, Thirty-first Session, San Fran- 
cisco, 1948, Report VI (a): Wages : (a) General Report (International Labour 
Office, Geneva, 1948), Chapter IV: “The General Level of Wages”. 
However, it would be rye Professor Higgins a grave injustice to suggest 
that he was not aware of these complications. In less contentious terms, 
his argument was simply that the farming export sector was experienci 
a substantial rise in income relative to other sectors of the economy. 
valid case (based on the desirability of redistributing income to the less 
prosperous sections of the community) can therefore be made for raising the 
general level of wage rates at the expense of those who are not easily able 
to pass on wage increases—the more prosperous exporters. (An unfortunate 
by-product is, of course, the effect on fixed income groups.) 
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TABLE VII. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL PRODUCT PER MAN-HOUR 
AND REAL HOURLY GENERAL WAGE RATES 


1937-38 to 1939-40 = 1000 





Real product per Real hourly wage rates 


mao-bour Male Female 








1940-41 927 1003 1003 
1942-43 1002 1025 
1945-46 9400 1139 
1946-47 997 1154 1177 
1947-48 1050 1174 1336 




















Sources : Real product per man-hour : QUEENSLAND BuREAU OF INDUsTRY (Brisbane), quoted 
by Professor Higgins in his evidence; real hourly wage rates: Labour Report, 1948, op. cit., 
(nominal rates deflated by C series price index). 


The Chief Judge agreed substantially with these arguments 
and accordingly refused to grant any increase in the basic 
wage. He laid great stress on the cumulative dangers of 
inflation to the economy and to the wage earners themselves. 

The rapid deterioration in the value of money must, perhaps 
even with some sacrifice on the part of all, be arrested. Failure to 
arrest it will surely endanger this unbalanced economy, to the 
material detriment of our established industries and to the general 


unhappiness, perhaps to the early poverty, of large numbers of our 
people. I am not prepared to take any risks about this matter.* 


The picture painted by the Chief Judge may have been 
unduly pessimistic, for surely the extent of the contribution 
of wage rates to inflation would depend, other things being 
equal, on the size of the increase in the basic wage. However, 
it may be said that the basis of his refusal to increase the 
basic wage was the fear of adding to the sharply rising price 
level when in his opinion the workers had already achieved 
a substantial increase in real income and leisure since the war. 

The other judges, who were of the opinion that the basic 
wage should be increased by £1, argued differently. Judge 
Foster’s line of reasoning may be summarised as follows. 
He was satisfied that the level of real wage rates had increased 
substantially since 1937, and that the level of wage rates 
being earned was well above the wage rates awarded by the 





1 Serial No. A 1467, op. cit., p. 78. 
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Court and other industrial authorities. Competition among 
employers for labour at a time of a general labour shortage 
had forced actual wage rates above award rates. Whether 
the basic wage should be increased depended on what level 
of wage rates the economy could sustain. But how was anybody 
to say what level of wage rates the economy could sustain ? 
He frankly admitted the difficulty of discovering any precise 
figure, but he felt that the actual wage rates ruling in the 
economy was at least indicative of what the economy could 
bear. The economic prospects of the nation appeared to be 
very bright, particularly in regard to external trade. Hence, 
he argued, the award rates could safely be raised to, and 
possibly above, the prevailing level of wage rates. From 
statistics supplied by the Commonwealth Statistician, he 
noted that the actual average earnings of labour in a large 
portion of manufacturing industry was just over £1 higher 
than the level of average award rates. This difference might 
partly be accounted for by an unascertainable amount of 
overtime work, and, therefore, an increase in the basic wage 
by £1 would raise award rates to slightly above the prevailing 
actual level. But he felt that the economy could “ safely 
sustain a higher standard for its workers ”. 

On the question of inflation, Judge Foster showed com- 
plete awareness of the inflationary effect of this £1 increase 
in the basic wage. He observed that it was likely that the 
unions would attempt to add the £1 increase to the actual 
rather than the prevailing award rates. But this was a matter 
beyond the Court’s powers. As far as he was concerned, 
the £1 increase in the basic wage should, to a large extent, 
simply absorb the gap between the actual and the award 
rates. The wide problem of controlling inflation was, in his 
opinion, a matter for the Government with its wider and 
more effective powers. 

Judge Dunphy was also of the opinion that a £1 increase 
in the basic wage should be granted, but he was much less 





1“T think ”, he said, “ the Court must, as in the past, go on assuming 
that its awards will be observed as maximums as well as minimums, and to 
refuse to contemplate or to take pooner for what employers indivi- 
dually or as organisations may do. e can merely tell them that the Court 
has awarded what it regards as fair, equitable, reasonable and in the public 
interest. If it is disregarded and there is substituted for the Court’s judg- 
ment one of their own making, the Court can do nothing whatever about it.” 
(Serial No. A 1467, op. cit., p. 122.) 
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convincing in his reasoning. He believed that the Court 
should, in the public interest, avoid adding to the price spiral. 
However, he was satisfied that a moderate (almost 15 per cent.) 
increase in the basic wage would not have detrimental results, 
particularly in view of the great improvement in the economic 
position since 1937. 


The Question of Equal Rates for Men and Women 
Before examining the implications of the Court’s arguments 


on the male basic wage, it may be convenient to consider 
the unions’ claim for an equal basic wage for adult men and 


women. 

Up to the outbreak of the second world war, the deter- 
mination of women’s wage rates coming within the juris- 
diction of the Court rested on the principles expounded by 
Mr. Justice Higgins in 1912 and 1919.1 These principles may 
be stated as follows. In fixing a wage rate for a particular 
type of work, the Court should have regard to the predominant 


sex of the workers who ordinarily perform the job. If the job 
has normally and mainly been done by men, then it must be 
classed as a male occupation, and the male wage rate (7.e., the 
male basic wage plus appropriate margin) should apply to 
anyone, male or female, doing that work. If the work is 
done predominantly by women and in it “ they cannot fairly 
be said to be in competition with men for employment ”, then 
it must be treated as a female occupation, for which a female 
rate should apply. Therefore, before a wage applicable to 
women may be fixed, the occupation must be “sexed ” 
—a procedure dependent to a large extent on custom. 

In the determination of female rates the following reasoning 
seems to apply. The male basic wage is to some extent fixed 
with reference to social considerations, and is in many occupa- 
tions not a measure of the value of unskilled work. As such, 
it is not automatically applicable to a woman, who is not, 
in normal circumstances, under the same family obligations 
as aman. The female minimum or base rate must, therefore, 
be calculated with reference to the minimum needs of a single 





1Cf. G. ANDERSON, op. cit., Chapter XIX. 
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woman who supports herself by her own exertions but has no 
dependants. In 1919, after hearing evidence as to the normal 
needs of an unskilled female employee supporting herself by 
her own exertions, a base rate was determined which amounted 
approximately to 54 per cent. of the male basic wage.' Like 
the latter, the female base rate has generally been adjusted 
for variations in the retail price index, and margins for skill 
and other special qualities of the job are added to it. 

The argument of basing male and female wage rates on 
relative needs has perhaps much less economic substance than 
the Court seemed inclined to believe. In actual fact, the 
female rates fixed under wage regulation may have roughly 
been a reflection of the interplay of the forces of demand and 
supply—for the lower general rate of female wages can plaus- 
ibly be explained in terms of these forces. On the side of 
demand, there is a tendency for the opportunities for industrial 
employment open to women to be diminished by their inferior 
physical capacity, shorter industrial life, greater tendency to 
absenteeism, etc., and also by legal limitations to the employ- 
ment of women in certain industries.*, Added to these factors 
are the forces of convention—that women ought to receive 
lower wages than men because of their lighter family obliga- 
tions ; and that women should be wholly or partly excluded 
from certain occupations. Both conventions appear to have 
received the support of the Court in its argument of relative 
needs and its procedure of sexing occupations. The effect of 
the limitation of the employment opportunities open to women 
through natural, legal and conventional forces acting on the 
conditions of demand is to decrease the intensity of the general 
demand for female labour. On the side of supply, women are 
less strongly organised than men. Further, women may tend 
to have a lower supply price for their labour because they may 
themselves subscribe to the convention that they ought to 
receive less than men, and because, in many cases, they regard 
employment as an interlude between spinsterhood and mar- 


riage. 





1 The rate was not always expressed as a percentage, but even where a 
monetary amount was awarded the rate was in fact in the vicinity of 
54-56 per cent. of the prevailing male basic wage. 

*Cf. Untrep Kinepom Roya ComMMIssION ON Equal Par, 1944-1946: 
Report. Cmd. 6937 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1946). 
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The recent war is a good example of how a substantial 
increase in the relative intensity of demand for female labour 
can reduce the gap between male and female wage rates (see 
tables II and III). The acute general shortage of labour 
created by the war called for a maximum recruitment of women 
in industries vital to the war effort. The Women’s Employ- 
ment Board was created for this purpose in 1942. Its jurisdic- 
tion was limited to females employed (after March 1942) on 
work usually performed by males or which, immediately prior 
to the outbreak of war, was not performed in Australia by 
any person.! The Board was given powers to fix female wage 
rates according to relative efficiency and productivity at not 
less than 60 per cent. and not more than 100 per cent. of the 
male rate. In practice, 90 per cent. became the Board’s stan- 
dard rate. Subsequently, the Court agreed to fix a rate of 
75 per cent. for women in certain “ vital ” industries subject 
to its jurisdiction and also in the clothing trades. But on 
principle, the Court adhered to the time-honoured 54 per cent. 
standard. 

However, the war had broken many barriers to female 
employment and extended the field of employment oppor- 
tunities for women. Although the Board had virtually ceased 
to operate by the end of the war, its influence remained 
and, in spite of the Court’s official adherence to the 54 per cent. 
standard, in practice a much higher standard prevailed in 
industry. 

In the case under discussion, the unions claimed an equal 
basic wage for adult men and women ’, to meet “the social 
requirements of a family of five”. The unsatisfactory nature 
of the needs principle has already been pointed out. But the 
argument of the unions for a female basic wage determined 
by the needs of a family of five was even more difficult to 
substantiate. Neither were they able to put up a convincing 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 6, December 1945, 
pp. 632-642: “The + aa of the Women’s Employment Board in 
Australia”, by Judge A. W. Foster. 

2 The continuation of the Board was legally declared invalid in 1949. 

*It should be noted that this was the first time that the Court had 
to determine a female basic wage. A recent amendment to the Act had 

iven it specific powers to determine and alter the female basic wage. 

reviously, although some sort of a female basic wage existed (referred to 
above as base or minimum rates) it was not as consistently or as widely 
applied as the male basic wage. 
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case in favour of their contention that an equal basic wage 
would eliminate unfair discrimination between the sexes. The 
shortage of labour, both male and female, was such that no 
discrimination between the sexes was conceivable. 

In rejecting the claim for equality in the basic wage, the 
main argument of the Court appeared to be that a sudden 
and substantial relative rise in female wage rates would 
necessarily bring about a significant redistribution of the 
wages bill from male to female wage earners. This they were 
not prepared to accept, partly for social reasons—the man is 
more generally responsible for the upkeep of a family; and 
partly for economic reasons—it would entail a sharp increase 
in the general level of wage rates and a considerable alteration 
in the relative price structure, both of which would, under 
present conditions, have undesirable consequences. 

However, while the Chief Judge refused to make any 
alteration to the traditional 54 per cent. standard because 
a “sufficiently good case had not been made for a departure 
from this standard ”, the other two judges were of the opinion 
that the female basic wage should stand at 75 per cent. of 
the male rate. Consistent with his arguments on the male 
basic wage, Judge Foster refused to be drawn into the insol- 
uble problem of assessing needs. He was convinced that 
most female workers were being paid much above the 54 per 
cent. standard, and that 75 per cent. was becoming the pre- 
vailing relationship. He felt that the Court should take a 
realistic attitude of market forces and that, consequently, its 
award rate should be fixed at the prevailing standard. Judge 
Dunphy argued along similar lines. 

The opinion of the majority of the Court in regard to the 
female basic wage calls for very little criticism. It is based 
on @ realistic appreciation of the fact that since 1939 the 
intensity of relative demand for female workers has increased 
through the widening of employment opportunities for women. 
Further, with the rise in the level of male real wages and with 
more liberal provisions for family endowment, education, 
pensions and other social services, there is much less foree in 
the social argument against a redistribution of the fruits of 
production from male to female workers. The decision to 
accept the prevailing standard of female wage rates appears 
to rest on fairly sound economic and social foundations. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE DECISION 


It remains now to consider some important implications 
of the Court’s decision. 


Effect on the Level of Wages 


First, although Judge Foster (and perhaps Judge Dunphy) 
may have implied that the rise in the basic wage should in the 
main absorb the difference between actual and award rates, 
so that the actual level of wage rates should only rise slightly, 
in general practice a large portion of the increase of £1 will 
most probably be added on to the wage rates actually being 
paid before the new award was made.' The prevailing acute 
general shortage of labour, due to excessive effective demand °, 
and the absence of effective external competition, due to the 
undervalued exchange rate and the shortage of imports from 
sterling sources, are factors which create favourable conditions 
for employers to accede to the demands of unions for higher 
wage rates and to pass on such wage increases. It seems safe 
to predict that as a result of the Court’s decision to grant a 


£1 increase in the basic wage, the initial rise in the general 
level of wage rates will not be much less than 10 per cent. 
The rise will be substantially more when quarterly adjust- 
ments are made to the basic wage for increases in the C series 
price index.* 





1Jt should be noted that although the gap between award wage rates 
and actual ae earnings was about £1, it does not follow that the difference 
between award rates and actual rates was as much ; or that the difference 
is fairly evenly distributed throughout industry. What proportion of the 
difference may be accounted for by actual overtime is difficult to say. 
Further, in many cases the excess of actual wage rates over award rates 
may be accounted for in the margin portion of wage rates and not in the 
basic wage constituent. In these instances, since margins are fixed inde- 
pendently of the basic wage portion, it seems likely that a full increase 
of £1 in the basic wage will be allowed. 

* The inflationary state of effective demand may be accounted for by 
the unsatisfied backlog of consumption and investment demand due to the 
war ; by the high rate of immigration ; by the substantial rise in exporters’ 
incomes ; and to some extent by the tendency in times of rising prices 
to purchase an abnormal amount of goods in anticipation of further price 
increases. These factors are aggravated by a very slow increase in produc- 
tivity. 

® The seriousness of the inflationary position may be gauged by the fact 
that even before the effect of the £1 increase (as from December 1950) has 
had much time to make itself felt, the basic wage has been raised by an 
additional 8s. in Melbourne as a result of the rise in the C series index for 
the December 1950 quarter. 
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On the other hand, the inflationary effect of the increase 
in the female basic wage standard is likely to be much less. 
Since the female basic wage is expressed as a percentage of 
the male basic wage, and since most female wage earners have 
already been operating on the 75 per cent. standard for some 
time, the raising of the award standard will not alter the 
relationship between male and female wage rates very much. 
The general level of female wage rates will, of course, rise— 
but mainly because the male basic wage has been increased, 
and only to a minor extent because of the Court’s new 75 per 
cent. standard. 

Secondly, it should be obvious that the significant feature 
of the Court’s decision was not so much to raise the basic 
wage in the sense of a minimum national real wage, as rather 
to raise the general level of wage rates. There is no disagree- 
ment on the fact that most wage earners are graded above the 
level of the purely unskilled worker for which the basic wage 
was originally intended. Most wage earners earn some margin 
or some loading above the basic wage.* 


The Danger of Inflation 


The rise in the basic wage simply means that particular 
rates are raised by a flat amount, initially at least. This 
implies an alteration in the structure of relative wage rates, 
particularly in regard to the relationship between the remune- 
rations of unskilled (although not classified as purely unskilled), 
semi-skilled and skilled work. In the first instance, the effect 
of a flat-rate increase is to narrow the relative gap between 
skilled and unskilled wage rates, particularly when secondary 
increases in the basic wage are made as a result of automatic 
adjustments of the basic wage to the C series price index. It 
may well be that the unions will now proceed to claim a reassess- 
ment of margins—a matter with which the Court is no longer 
empowered to deal but which comes within the unco-ordinated 
jurisdictions of fifteen conciliation commissioners and several 
other industrial authorities. Whether the claims for higher 
margins will restore relative differentials for skill remains to 





1For example, even the weekly award rate for the unskilled builders’ 
labourer in Melbourne was over £10 in December 1950, compared with 
the newly raised basic wage of £8 2s. 


4 
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be seen. One thing is, however, certain. If the unions succeed 
in getting higher margins, prices will suffer a further upward 
push. The consequent automatic adjustments of the basic 
wage constituent will add further flat-rate increases to wage 
rates, thus narrowing relative differentials again. And so on. 
It would appear, therefore, that if the unions made a deter- 
mined attempt to restore the percentage mark-ups for skill, 
they would be starting a serious wage inflation, which could 
only be stopped by determined fiscal policy and direct controls 
(both of which the Government does not show much inclina- 
tion to pursue) or by Australian prices outstripping substan- 
tially international prices. In the end, it is not even certain 
that relative margins would be restored unless the real basic 
wage were reduced. 

The inflationary dangers are serious enough. But the 
question must be asked whether an economy with intentions 
to expand its field of industrialisation can afford to allow a 
reduction in the relative remuneration for skill, particularly 
when there are reasons for believing that the premium for 
skill is probably lower in Australia than in other countries of 
similar industrial structure. It may well be that the emphasis 
on percentage margins instead of absolute margins is mis- 
placed. It could be argued that, on the question of incentive 
to acquire skill, workers are usually more concerned with the 
additional amount awarded for skill rather than with the 
percentage addition—quite apart from other tangible and 
intangible relative advantages of occupations. There may be 
some basis for this belief, but it would require more weighty 
evidence to be convincing. 

The problems of inflation and distortion of relative wage 
rates raise the question of the meaning of the much-used 
phrase “ capacity of industry ”. The implicit main test of the 
capacity of industry in basic wage hearings appears to be the 
level of unemployment. If a wage increase is likely to result 
in unemployment, then the increase is usually regarded as 
beyond industry’s capacity—or industry is not able “to 
sustain ” the increase in wages. When a margin of unemploy- 
ment prevailed, this was perhaps a fairly good test of the 
advisability or otherwise of a wage increase. But under 
inflationary conditions with hardly any danger of a check 
operating through international trade, the unemployment test 
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has little significance. The main tests should be the infla- 
tionary effect of the wage increase and the effect on the 
distribution of labour. It cannot be overemphasised that, 
once the general level of employment has been stabilised at a 
high level, the main problem for economic policy is in regard 
to the distribution of resources. 


The Function of the Court 


This brings us to the final and perhaps most crucial ques- 
tion : what is the function of the Court ? Is it an instrument 
of wage policy ? Is it simply a machinery for settling industrial 
disputes ? Or is it a combination of the two, in the sense 
that the settlement of industrial disputes should conform to 
an economically sound wage policy ? There can be no doubt 
that the dissension between the judges in the recent case 
was based on a fundamental disagreement on the function 
of the Court. 

In his assessment of the role of the Court during the 
depression of the 1930’s, Mr. W. B. Reddaway wrote in the 
opening paragraph of his article : 

Few countries can claim that they tackled the problems of the 
recent depression and recovery in any systematic way. Still fewer 
included in their policies any comprehensive treatment of wages, 
which for the most part were left to be settled in the traditional 
manner by the parties concerned. 

Australia is an outstanding representative of the minority... 
The necessary institutions to pursue an incisive policy were already 
available, though their use for such a purpose had scarcely been 


imagined by their creators or supporters; and the authorities in 
charge showed that they were not afraid to apply them.' 


The grave unemployment problem and the belief that one 
way of mitigating it lay in a general reduction of wage rates, 
induced the Court to prescribe a cut of 10 per cent. in the 
basic wage. In so doing it assumed the responsible role of 
implementing a wage policy. This was a significant departure 
from its earlier role of simply settling industrial disputes and 
protecting the living standards of the unskilled wage earner. 

It should be noted that the 1904 Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act did not specifically empower the 
Court to fix a basic wage, that is, a minimum wage awarded 





1 Loe. cit., pp. 314-315. 
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regardless of the value of unskilled labour in particular occupa- 
tions, and, in some way, based on family needs. The raison 
@ étre of the Court was to prevent and settle interstate industrial 
disputes—in which the question of wage rates was a frequent 
factor. But by taking a broad interpretation of its statutory 
functions, the Court embraced the basic wage idea. According 
to Mr. Justice Higgins, who was largely responsible for intro- 
ducing the basic wage among the duties of the Court, “ one 
cannot conceive of industrial peace unless the employee has 
secured to him wages sufficient for the essentials of human 
life ”.1 

Though the question of what is “sufficient” for the 
essentials of human life is insoluble, it appears that the Court 
in its early years interpreted its role in regard to industrial 
disputes with reference to the prevailing state of labour- 
employer relations. Unionism was still in its infancy. In the 
trial of strength between the unions and employers towards 
the end of the century, the unions had suffered a severe defeat. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that wage regulating authorities, 
in settling industrial disputes, displayed a tendency to be 
“on the side of labour ”, in order to protect and advance 
the living standards of wage earners. 

The severity of the 1930 depression presented the Court 
with a new set of circumstances, and it adjusted its outlook 
on its role as best as it could to the new circumstances. From 
being merely a body standing between employers and unions, 
enforcing “fairness” and “justice” in wage fixation, it 
became an instrument of economic policy. True, it was in 
many ways a blunt instrument—the wage regulating system 
was not co-ordinated ; there were conflicts between different 
industrial authorities; there were delays; and there were 
constitutional difficulties. In spite of all these, the Court 
assumed a new role. The recent war added to this new status. 
In the face of inflationary pressure and a maldistribution 
of labour, it modified its principles to suit the changed economic 
conditions. Its awards were in terms of maximum as well 
as minimum wage rates; the “fair wages ” principle ? gave 





1H. B. Hieeins : A New Province for Law and Order (Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association Series, No. 6, Sydney, 1922), p. 6. Reprinted from 
Harvard Law Review, November 1915, January 1919 and December 1920. 
* Cf. J. E. Isaac : “ A Wages Policy for Australia ”, in Heonomic Record, 
June 1950, pp. 1-17. 
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way—in certain cases to the need of speeding up the redistri- 
bution of labour; sex differentials were narrowed to meet 
the scarcity of female labour. It is true that the defence 
powers of the Commonwealth Government overcame any 
constitutional handicaps. But a machinery, tried and accepted, 
was in operation to carry out promptly a national wage 
policy. 

However, since the war, wage pegging regulations have 
gradually been dropped, and prices have been left to the 
unco-ordinated and ineffective control of the State Govern- 
ments—the Federal Government having inadequate powers 
to legislate on these matters. Even in matters of fiscal and 
monetary policies, in which the powers of the Federal 
Government are fairly extensive, it has shown little inclination 
to use these powers in order to combat inflation. The question 
“what is the function of the Court at a time of inflation ” 
must necessarily be placed in the context of the constitutional 
deficiencies of Australian federalism and the half-hearted 
actions of the Government in applying its powers to the 
control of inflation. 

The Chief Judge’s interpretation of the function of the 
Court under inflationary conditions appears to be very clear. 
However limited its powers, he felt that the Court should 
give a lead to the curbing of inflation—or, at any rate, the 
Court should refuse to add to inflation. “A proper exercise 
of [its limited powers] in the present case would, I think, 
involve a refusal to alter the existing basic wage for males.” + 
On the other hand, Judge Foster believed that the problem of 
controlling inflation was a matter for the Government, the 
Court’s influence in this regard being very small. Further: 


In my view the Court is not only not empowered to act in the 
public interest at large, but could not be so empowered under the 
Constitution to so function except in so far as the public good was 
incidental to the settlement of an interstate industrial dispute. 
Obviously, the principles which the Court applies in reaching the 
basis of settlement will conform as far as possible with its conception 
of the public good, but its task must always remain the settlement 
of the dispute. ? 


Perhaps both viewpoints are legally defensible. But that 
is a question for constitutional lawyers to consider. The 





1 Serial No. A 1467, op. cit., p. 79. 
2 Tbid., p. 101. 
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immediately relevant point is that the extent to which the 
Court fulfils a positive role in economic policy seems to depend 
on how broadly the majority of judges choose to interpret 
their statutory function. This is not at all surprising when it 
is remembered that the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration is basically a court of law constituted for a 
particularly defined function—the prevention and settlement 
of interstate industrial disputes—and subject to legal procedure 
and lengthy hearings.? 

The recent basic wage case has clearly shown that the 
majority of the present judges of the Court are not prepared 
to put a restraining influence on wage rates, especially when 
other means at the disposal of the Federal Government for 
the purpose are not used to any positive extent. This attitude 
marks a reversal in the role of the Court since 1931. From 
the point of view of a healthy economic development of the 
country, the decision of the Court is unfortunate. But the 
fault lies not so much in the judges of the Court as in its 
constitutional deficiencies and in the economic apathy of the 
Government. After all, to check an inflation simply by a wage 
policy dissociated from fiscal, monetary and other controls is 
inadequate and unrealistic. 

Wherein, then, lies the justification for the continued 
existence of a system which places the law between employers 
and employees in their wage bargains ? Clearly, not in pro- 
tecting or raising the real wage standards of labour. For in 
a strongly unionised economy, under conditions of full employ- 
ment and subject to the dangers of inflation, the function of 
wage regulation should be to put a restraint on indiscriminate 
wage increases which are, in the long run, not in the general 
interest of wage earners. In so far as wage regulating authori- 
ties in Australia are not willing or not able to do this, the 
determination of wage rates may just as well be left to collective 
bargaining. 

It appears then, that the main justification for the existence 
of wage regulation, today more than ever before, lies in its 
contribution to industrial peace. On the face of it, the record 





1The length of this case (eighteen months) is a striking comment on 
the weakness of the Court as an instrument of economic policy. Under 
rapidly changing economic conditions, the evidence submitted by econo- 
mists cannot be taken to apply to the situation twelve months later ! 
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of industrial unrest in Australia does not confer much credit 
upon the system of settling industrial disputes by legal 
machinery. However, any hasty conclusion concerning this 
question would be unwise. There is still much to be learnt 
about the effects of industrial regulation in Australia on 
industrial peace. But it is becoming more obvious as time 
goes on, that the case for the continued existence of industrial 
regulation in Australia must be sought not so much in its 
effects on the level of employment or on the course of wages 
and the distribution of income, as in the relations between 
the worker and his employer. 





An Outline of the Social and Economic 
Structure of Iran: II’ 


by 


M. A. DJAMALZADEH 


International Labour Office 


THE SITUATION OF THE WORKERS 


The Iranian worker is generally skilful and intelligent, 
and his alert understanding amply compensates for the care- 
lessness that he has sometimes been observed to display. 
He was described in the following terms by the League of 
Nations Commission which examined the Iranian opium 
problem in 1926: “ The Commission was impressed with the 
manual dexterity, the adaptability, and possibly, one might 
say, the versatility of the Persian worker. Even what might 
be called the low-caste Persian peasant did not show any 
inferiority of physiognomy.” 2 

Although vocational training facilities are as yet insufficient, 
the workers of Iran are rising creditably to the difficult tasks 
set by the newly created industries, and in many cases they 
have shown that they can, in a short space of time, take the 
place of the foreign technicians whom Iranian industrialists 
usually engage to set their undertakings going. 

The social and economic development of the country 
during close on thirty years has undoubtedly had a favourable 
effect on the situation of the working classes. Contact with 





1 For the first part of this article, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXIII, No. 1, January 1951, pp. 24-39. 

® LEAGUE OF NATIONS : Commission of Enquiry into the Production of 
Opium in Persia. Report to the Council, C.580.M.219.1926.XI (Geneva, 1926). 
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modern industry has made the worker acquainted with new 
conditions of work which are better in many ways than those 
enjoyed by handicraftsmen. The up-to-date factories which 
have been built in Iran can, in general, bear comparison with 
those in industrially advanced countries from the point of 
view of equipment, arrangements for the workers’ welfare, 
ventilation, lighting and layout of the premises. There is a 
definite tendency for wages to rise. Wages in handicrafts 
are also on the increase, although to a less extent. Where 
no such increase has taken place, craftsmen, and especially 
apprentices, tend to abandon the workshops for the factories. 
This tendency is even more marked among the rural popu- 
lation, particularly among landless peasants. 

Furthermore, conditions of employment are being regu- 
lated, and work under a contract of employment is gradually 
replacing independent work. 


Labour Legislation 


The first labour regulations of some importance date 
back to 1936. On 10 August of that year the Council of Minis- 
ters approved regulations for factories and industrial estab- 
lishments ! which dealt, among other things, with the opening 
of factories, industrial hygiene, obligations of employers and 
workers, wages and labour inspection. 

Ten years later, on 18 May 1946, a law based on the 
experience acquired was adopted by the Council of Ministers 
in the absence of Parliament. It was intended as an experi- 
ment and contained 47 sections regulating a number of the 
more important aspects of labour conditions. This measure, 
which was subsequently enacted by Parliament, fixes hours 
of work in conformity with the relevant international labour 
Conventions ; provides for a weekly rest, public holidays and 
an annual paid holiday ; regulates the employment of women 
and children, employment contracts, their annulment and 
expiry, the methods of setting up and operating employment 
offices, health conditions in factories, the formation of trade 
unions and the settlement of labour disputes ; provides for 
the setting up of mutual aid funds; and, finally, contains 
provisions relating to labour inspection. 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : Legislative Series, 1936—Iran 1, 
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This measure was not enacted by Parliament in the 
revised form until 7 June 1949. It was decided that it 
should be applied for one year as an experiment, and that 
on the basis of the experience so gained, the Government 
would submit a new Labour Bill to Parliament, pending the 
adoption of which the present Labour Act would remain in 
force. 

The principal provisions of the Act, which comprises no 
more than 21 sections and provides for the subsequent intro- 
duction of a series of administrative regulations, deal with 
hours of work (fixed at eight in the day), the weekly rest 
(Friday) and annual holidays, the employment of women and 
of children, wages, employment contracts, dismissal, trade 
unions, the right to strike, the settlement of disputes, the 
creation of a Higher Labour Council, mutual aid and workers’ 
insurance funds, and, finally, employment offices. Provision 
is made for a special law relating to agricultural labour to be 
drafted by the Government at a later date. 

The new amended Bill was submitted to Parliament on 
12 September 1950. It comprises 57 sections and, in addition 
to the provisions contained in the previous laws and regula- 
tions, includes for the first time clauses relating to collective 
agreements and co-operative societies. 

It may reasonably be affirmed that the action taken in 
Iran in the matter of social reform fulfils the promises contained 
in the official declaration made by Mr. Mozaffar Aalam, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the occasion of his 
visit to the International Labour Office at Geneva on 28 Sep- 
tember 1938, when he said : 

Our great poet Saadi, whose seven-hundredth anniversary we 
are now celebrating, said that the State can only prosper through 
the well-advised use of its resources and by the utilisation of its 
wealth, and that wealth is acquired only through justice and 
equity. . . These principles will guide us in the preparation 
and development of social legislation in the new Iran. 


The Trade Union Movement 


Although a first trade union—that of the printers—was 
formed in Teheran in 1918, followed by the blacksmiths’ and 
textile workers’ associations in 1920, these first indications 
of a trade union movement were comparatively insignificant, 
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and the organisations were often formed on religious rather 
than occupational grounds. Trade unionism in the western 
sense of the term is a recent feature in Iran. It has been the 
outcome of growing industrialisation and in fact only goes 
back to the early years of the second world war, following 
the abdication of Reza Pahlevi Shah in 1941 and the rapid 
development of the communistic Tudeh Party, to which the 
trade union movement in Iran may be said to owe its existence. 
Unfortunately, the movement was subject from the outset 
to political influences ; and the direct or indirect intervention 
of the authorities, which aimed at keeping the workers’ organi- 
sations free from foreign influences, was bound to hamper 
the free and effective development of trade unionism. In 
October and November 1944 a number of strikes, largely 
political in nature, were organised by the trade unions in 
several industrial centres. 

The Iranian trade unions appeared on the international 
scene for the first time in 1945, at the First Congress of the 
new World Federation of Trade Unions, which was held in 
Paris in September, and at the 27th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, which met in October-November 
1945, also in Paris. The principal organisations at that time 
were the following : 


(1) the Central Council of the Federated Trade Unions of 
Iranian Workers, which claimed to represent 200,000 members 
and which, by virtue of an agreement concluded on 1 May 
1943 between a number of unions, directed the Federated 
Trade Unions, the body created by the same agreement ; it 
was this federation which affiliated with the World Federation 
of Trade Unions at the Paris Congress in 1945 ; 


(2) the Central Council of Workers and Agricultural 
Workers of Iran ; 


(3) the Union of Workers and Handicraftsmen of Iran, 
directed by the Wahdat-i-Melli, or National Unity, Party ; 
and, 


(4) the Union of Workers and Peasants. 


The protest lodged at the International Labour Conference 
in 1945 by the Federated Trade Unions with regard to the 
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credentials of the Iranian workers’ delegation illustrates the 
confusion prevailing in the trade union movement at the time 
and the difficulties which it had to face. In its report to the 
Conference the Credentials Committee described the situation 
and pointed out that the Central Council of the Federated 
Trade Unions of Iranian Workers appeared to be the only 
organisation of a national character which had secured official 
recognition by the World Federation of Trade Unions; it 
added that the four organisations in question apparently had 
marked political tendencies varying widely from one another 
and that trade union organisation in Iran was certainly very 
rudimentary. 

In 1946 the Tudeh Party was banned and the majority of 
its leaders were arrested, a step that led to the disorganisation 
of the Central Council of the Federated Trade Unions, but, 
although weakened and much less important, this body has 
continued its activity on a smaller scale. To counteract the 
influence of the Tudeh Party and the Central Council, the 
Government promoted the formation of a new organisation, 
called the Federation of Iranian Workers’ Unions, abbreviated 
to E.8.K.I1., the initials of its name in Persian. From 1947 
on, the Iranian workers’ delegate to the International Labour 
Conference has been a member of this organisation. At the 
end of 1949 it affiliated with the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

At present the most important workers’ unions, apart 
from the E.S.K.I., are the Central Council of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Unions (E.M.K.A.), which, like the E.S8.K.I., includes 
unions in different branches of industry ; the unions of workers 
in the petroleum industry ; and a certain number of small 
independent unions. 

Pending the adoption of the Labour Bill which was sub- 
mitted to Parliament on 12 September 1950, the legal status 
of the trade unions is governed by section 12 of the Labour 
Act of 7 June 1949. This provides that wage earners and 
salaried employees belonging to the same occupation or 
employed in the same undertaking may form a trade union, 
and that unions for the same trade may form a federation. 





1Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrFice: International Labour Confer- 
ence, 27th Session, Paris 1945: Record of Proceedings (Geneva, 1946), 
pp. 317-321. 
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The regulations governing the formation, registration, 
suspension and dissolution of trade unions, which were issued 
under the Provisional Labour Act of 1946 and adopted by the 
Council of Ministers on 3 March 1946, also remain in force 
until further notice. 

Recently the Minister of Labour, Mr. G. H. Frouhar, 
stated officially at a meeting of the Higher Labour Council 
held at Teheran on 11 September 1950 that “the Iranian 
Government believed in absolute freedom for trade unions 
and that every worker was completely free to join a union ”. 

It has become customary for the Iranian workers to hold 
an annual congress. The first, attended by representatives 
of the more important trade unions, took place at Teheran on 
24 May 1947, and the second on 20 November 1948. 

On the employers’ side an Association of Industrial 
Employers of Iran has been in existence since 4 April 1946, 
with headquarters at Teheran. 

The growth of the trade union movement in Iran has 
been and still is slow and arduous. It depends very largely 
on the spread of education, the acquisition of experience in 
trade union work, the feeling of solidarity among workers 
leading them to put the interests of the community above 
personal considerations, and, finally, the acceptance of demo- 
cratic ideas based on respect for the individual and his rights ; 
and these factors are not yet strong enough to produce a 
vigorous trade union movement. 


Social Insurance 


The introduction of a system of social insurance in Iran 
is of recent date. The first measures were taken by the Ministry 
of Roads and Communications, which in 1931 set up a pro- 
vident fund for its workers and in 1941 adopted accident 
compensation regulations for them. The Supplementary 
Finance Act for the year 1932-33 contained a special section 
stipulating that, pending preparation by the Government of 
legislation on workers’ insurance, the Ministry of Finance was 
authorised to pay to workers injured in accidents occurring 
on public works sites compensation proportionate to the 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 24 : Labour Conditions in the Oil Industry in Iran, pp. 49-53 and 79-81. 
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degree of disablement and amounting to the equivalent of 
ten days’ to one year’s wages. 

The first measure of a more general character was contained 
in the above-mentioned regulations for factories and industrial 
establishments of 10 August 19361, which in Chapter VI 
imposed on employers the obligation to set up a provident 
fund in each industrial undertaking, financed out of daily 
contributions of a specified amount deducted from the workers’ 
wages ; the conditions for the payment of compensation to 
sick or injured workers of either sex were specified in detail. 

The introduction of a social insurance system proper dates 
from the adoption of the Workers’ Insurance Act on 20 Novem- 
ber 1943. Under this Act all industrial, commercial, mining, 
transport and railway undertakings and establishments and, 
in general, all institutions employing manual workers are 
required to insure them against employment injury (accident 
or disease). The application of the Act was to be gradual, 
being extended throughout the country by stages and at 
intervals fixed by the Government. The system of workers’ 
insurance created by the Act covers the following, in addition 
to sickness and accidents : marriage, maternity, family allow- 
ances, funeral expenses and legal assistance. It is to be financed 
by contributions amounting to 3 per cent. of the total earnings 
of the workers, one third of which is paid by the workers and 
two thirds by the employers. The regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the Act were not approved by the Government until 
three and a half years later, on 13 July 1947.2 They also 
indicate the various measures to be taken by employers for 
protecting the health of their workers. 

The Labour Act of 7 June 1949 lays down in section 16 
that “ mutual assistance and workers’ insurance funds ” shall 
be established to render assistance and relief to workers in 
specified circumstances. The regulations made under this 
section and adopted on 2 June 1950 provide that the manage- 
ment of the funds shall be entrusted to a governing body con- 
sisting of one representative of the workers, one of the employer 
and one of the Ministry of Labour. 





1 See above, p. 179. 
2 For the text of the Act and regulations, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice : Legislative Series, 1947—Iran 1. 
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At present the Workers’ Insurance Act of 20 November 1943 
covers, in principle at least, all wage earners and salaried 
employees, except workers employed in handicrafts and agri- 
culture. As already stated, under the Labour Act of 7 June 
1949, a special Act is to provide protection for agricultural 
workers. 

The introduction of insurance for the workers has gradually 
made other sections of the population aware of the advantages 
of the system and has led to measures for extending it as much 
as possible. The Ministry of Education, for example, has 
recently introduced a Bill to give a statutory basis to the 
insurance scheme for teachers which has been in operation for 
nearly two years. It may be hoped that the advantages of a 
soundly conceived insurance system that is in keeping with 
the present administrative and organisational possibilities of 
the country will be gradually extended in order to benefit 
ever larger sections of the population. 


Workers’ Education 


The proportion of illiterate workers is very high (about 
90 per cent.), and the authorities are making a great effort 
for their education. Under a Decree issued by the Minister 
of Labour in 1947, all employers must set aside suitable pre- 
mises within the establishment, together with the necessary 
equipment, for the teaching of their workers. Teachers are 
recruited from among the employees of the firm or from out- 
side if that should be necessary ; the fees are paid by the 
employer. The curriculum is that of the first four years of 
primary education, and the classes are based on a special 
textbook for workers published by the Ministry of Labour 
and consisting, for the most part, of terms and phrases con- 
nected with their work. Preference in employment is granted 
to literate workers, and employment offices are required to 
comply with this rule. Results so far have been encouraging : 
in Teheran alone, 3,181 workers, out of 6,471 under the age 
of forty-five, had learnt to read and write in the first six months 
after the coming into force of the Decree. 

Certain trade unions have also been very active in provi- 
ding instruction for workers. Furthermore, special classes have 
been begun for workers’ children who live too far away from 
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the nearest town or village with a school. In the rug industry 
in the province of Kerman, workers’ education classes, paid 
for by the employers, have been organised by the Ministry 
of Education. The Compulsory Education Act of 29 July 1944 
makes special provision for the vocational education and 
training of the inhabitants of rural areas. 


Housing for Industriel Workers 


Housing conditions in Iran vary according to the class of 
worker—handicraftsmen, workers in industry, workers in 
agriculture, domestic servants, etc. The defects of rural hous- 
ing were touched on in the first part of this article. In general, 
the living conditions of industrial workers also leave much 
to be desired. Such workers are often peasants or agricultural 
day-labourers who come into town, when they can spare time 
from their work in the fields, in order to earn a little money 
which they urgently need for buying seed for the next season, 
or an agricultural implement, an ox or a few sheep, or for 
paying off a debt. They therefore make do with little, all the 
more so because in the towns, especially in the industrial 
centres, rents, even for small, dark rooms without conveniences 
of any kind, are relatively high. During the hot season, work- 
ers spend the night where they can, even in the open, some- 
times at inns where lodging is practically free, and even 
occasionally at their place of work or in a mosque. It some- 
times happens, also, that a number of workers agree to rent 
a room, generally bare and quite unfurnished, where they 
sleep on their own sheepskins or cotton blankets. Workers 
permanently resident in the locality where they work rent 
small houses, generally of primitive construction and often 
shared by a number of families. 

The only legal provision yet made for improving workers’ 
housing is section 11 of the Finance Act of 6 March 1950, 
which requires industrial establishments employing 100 work- 
ers or more to build houses for them. 

The first block of tenement houses for workers (apart from 
the houses built by the foreign Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 
the oilfields of Khuzistan) is that at Naziabad in Teheran ; 
the foundation-stone was laid by the Shah on 6 February 1942. 





1 Loc, cit., pp. 33-34. 
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SocIAL PoLicy 


The Ministry of Labour and Collaboration with the I.L.0 


The Ministry of Labour was created in September. 
1946 to take the place of the Department of Labour. It is 
served by a staff whose knowledge and competence are growing 
as a result of the experience acquired and of their frequent 
contacts with international labour institutions, and has done 
valuable work. Since October 1946, it has published a monthly 
bulletin in Persian and French. 

Iran has been a Member of the International Labour 
Organisation from the first’, and the new Ministry works 
in close collaboration with the Office, which, at its request, 
has often rendered assistance either by drawing up memoranda 
on various labour questions, or by sending experts to assist 
in elaborating industrial laws and regulations. As early as 
1933 the first mission was sent to Iran by the Office to make 
an examination on the spot of the more important labour 
problems and the possibility of adopting industrial laws and 
regulations.2. Jn 1936 an I.L.O. expert was entrusted with 
the task of assisting the Department of Labour in drafting 
the first regulations on conditions of work. 

In the years following the second world war, contacts 
between Iran and the International Labour Organisation 
became closer. At the invitation of the Government, 
experts were sent to study a number of labour problems, 
including co-operation, social insurance, the employment of 
women and children, labour inspection, the organisation of 
mutual aid funds and agricultural labour problems. The 
Government’s satisfaction with the work of the experts and 
the good results produced was expressed at the 33rd Session 
of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1950) by 
the Minister of Labour, Mr. Nakhai, who headed the Iranian 





1It may be recalled that one of the I.L.0.’s first successes in a non- 
European country was achieved in Iran. It was in oo age to a suggestion 
from the Office that the Government issued an Order on 17 November 
1923 relating to the employment of children in carpet making in the Kerman 
province, the principal centre of the carpet industry. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, October 1933 : 
“ Impressions of a Visit to India, Iraq, Persia and Turkey”, by C. W. H. 
WEAVER, pp. 488-494. 
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Delegation to the Conference. It may be added that Iran has 
sent complete delegations to the Conference since 1945, and 
that at the 33rd Session Mr. Nakhai was elected as one of the 
three vice-presidents. 


The Higher Labour Council 


Next to the Ministry of Labour, the most important body 
dealing with labour matters is the Higher Labour Council. 
It was set up by a Decree of the Council of Ministers dated 
22 April 1946, and is composed of representatives of various 
central Government agencies, the presidents of the organisa- 
tions of employers and workers, and experts on labour 
questions. Of its many tasks, the chief are to establish 
equitable relations between employers and workers, to draft 
labour legislation, to prepare a reform in the relations between 
landowners and tenant farmers and to formulate measures 
against unemployment. 

The head of the Government was present at the first 
meeting of the Council on 27 November 1949. Since then, 
the Council has taken an active part in the preparation of 
the new Labour Bill which is now before a parliamentary 
committee, and of the various regulations for its administra- 
tion which are being worked out with the help of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


The Social Welfare Institute 


An institution which is very active in the social field is 
the Imperial Social Welfare Institute, which is under the 
special patronage of the Shah. It was set up under a Royal 
Ordinance of 28 March 1947, for the promotion of social work, 
particularly among the poorer sections of the working classes. 
Its activities cover the fields of health, education, vocational 
training and social work and services. The funds come 
from voluntary donations. 

The Institute already has a large number of dispensaries, 
schools of nursing, surgical clinics, and technical schools for 
orphans which provide free education during half the day, 
the other half being devoted to workshop training enabling 
the pupils to learn a trade ; it also maintains agencies for the 
relief of indigent mothers, children and sick persons. In 
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addition, it has founded at Teheran an employment and voca- 
tional training centre where beggars and the homeless find 
shelter and the means of learning a trade. Over 3,000 persons, 
among them women and girls, are at present working in this 
centre. The agency for the relief of the tuberculous poor, 
which the Institute has established at Shah-abad near Teheran, 
pays these persons from 150 to 600 rials a month, according 
to their family responsibilities. 

The number of persons having recourse to the Institute’s 
dispensaries has increased rapidly : it rose from 10,406 in 1947- 
48 to 302,130 in 1948-49 and 652,473 in 1949-50. 


THE SEVEN-YEAR PLAN 


Parliament adopted on 15 February 1949 a Seven-Year 
Plan, which is likely to have far-reaching social and economic 
effects. This Plan includes a series of projects for industry 
and agriculture, as well as social and town-planning measures. 
The social measures relate, among other things, to the con- 
struction of cheap dwellings, the promotion of public health, 
the creation of openings for the employment of the unemployed 
and the raising of the level of skill of peasants and craftsmen, 
as well as including a number of public utility projects designed 
to improve the living conditions of the working classes. 

The total sum set aside in the relevant law for carrying 
out the Plan is 2,100 million rials (about $650 million), 600 
million rials of which will be devoted to the social and town- 
planning measures just mentioned. Apart from a loan of 
$250 million which the Government proposes to contract with 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the Plan will be financed out of the normal revenue of the 
country and, in particular, out of the royalties payable annually 
to the Government by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
The Plan also provides for the development of the co-operative 
movement, and the Government proposes to devote sub- 
sidies amounting to 250 million rials for this purpose. Loans 
to farmers totalling 400 million rials and the purchase of agri- 
cultural machinery and fertilisers to the value of 300 million 
rials are also contemplated. 

The Seven-Year Plan Administration has already begun 
work. Committees composed of representatives of the various 
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Government departments have been sent to different parts 
of the country to study the problems that will arise in practice 
and to submit reports to the Administration. 

The financial statement submitted to the Higher Council 
for the Administration of the Seven-Year Plan in March 1950 
shows expenses amounting to approximately 1,564 million 
rials. 


CONCLUSION 


In Iran—as in almost all countries of the East—observers 
cannot fail to be impressed by the aspirations towards progress 
and national independence manifested both by members of 
the Government and of the governing classes. This has 
resulted in the growth of a spirit of economic nationalism, 
which is bound to have an influence on the relations between 
these countries and international institutions. All these States 
are trying to increase their production and to organise their 
economy, both for self-defence and as a guarantee of greater 
prosperity and wellbeing for their people. To show them that 
international institutions are really interested in them, and 
that they would benefit from close co-operation with these 
institutions, it would certainly be necessary, if possible, to 
give even closer attention than in the past to the problems 
that are peculiar to these States. 

It is evident that the role and the responsibilities of the 
International Labour Organisation with respect to these 
countries and peoples will be even greater in the future than 
they have been hitherto. Increasingly close co-operation 
between these countries and the Organisation could, doubtless, 
in addition to the other advantages which would accrue from 
it, ensure smoother and more peaceable development in the 
direction of social welfare and social security. 

The attempt which has been made in these pages to depict 
very briefly the present-day Iranian scene shows that the 
study of labour conditions, both in industry and in agriculture, 
in the countries of the Near and Middle East generally, should 
not be confined within too narrow limits. For conditions of 
work depend not only on the regulations governing them, but 
also on a complex of political, economic and social conditions 
which can be ignored only at the risk of having to abandon 
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the attempt to understand the working conditions themselves. 
In countries in which there are infant industries, and which 
are more backward socially, labour problems are far more 
closely linked to general economic, sociological and adminis- 
trative problems than they are in the highly industrialised 
and socially more advanced countries of the West. Nor should 
it be forgotten that these are still essentially agricultural 
countries, and that a solution of their labour problems will be 
beset with difficulties which industry has long since overcome. 

Clearly, it would be impossible to transplant to the coun- 
tries with which we are concerned the very advanced social 
and industrial systems existing in western Europe, where they 
have been gradually developed after many years of industrial 
experience. These systems have only become workable since 
industrial output increased and the workers acquired sufficient 
skills to enable them to play their part. It would be wrong 
to conclude, however, that nothing should or can be done. 
A lasting improvement in conditions of work may very well 
come about in time through a process of smooth development, 
thanks to the growth among the masses of that sense of social 
responsibility which is now emerging: such a development 
will to some extent depend on the number and size of under- 
takings of the European type. In any case, it is gratifying 
to note that, one after another, the countries of the Near and 
Middle East are in their legislation adopting new principles 
for the regulation of labour ; it is not too much to say that 
these principles are, taken as a whole, broadly in harmony 
with the Conventions of the International Labour Organisation. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Recreation of North African Workers 
Employed in France 


Among the questions considered by the first meeting of experts of 
the I.L.O. Correspondence Committee on Recreation (Geneva, October- 
November 1949) were the difficulties arising in immigration countries 
receiving large numbers of workers, and it adopted a resolution empha- 
sising that “ recreation programmes should take into consideration the 
geographical environment and the psychological, social and cultural 
conditions of the individual workers”. In France, this question of 
adaptation arises in connection with North African workers ', and the 
North African Social Studies Centre (Centre d’Etudes sociales nord- 
africaines—E.8.N.A.) has devoted one of its pamphlets to the problem.* 
It was felt that the information in this booklet, which is taken from 
first-hand experience and gives a factual and vivid account of a problem 
not confined to the French Union, might be of interest to readers of the 
Review. The following summary, forming part of a series of articles 
on recreation published by the Review *, gives a detailed analysis of 
the four articles in the E.S.N.A. pamphlet. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The first contributor, Mr. Gorrier, remarks at the outset that 
“the problem of how North African workers can best use the spare 
time offered by modern life is not a minor one ”. It is a fact that the 





1 No exact information is available as to the number of North Africans in 
France, chiefly because, since August 1947, Algerians have had French citizenship 
and are thus able to move anywhere in the French Union without registering. 
The estimated figure is 400,000. There are nearly 100,000 North Africans in t 
Paris area and 80,000 in the departments of Northern France. They are employed 
by hundreds and thousands in the Saint Etienne mines, the Doubs Valley industries, 
the iron and steel works of Eastern France and the dam construction undertakings 
in the Alps and Massif Central. Cf. E.S.N.A., Cahiers Nord-Africains No. 2, 1950: 
Main deuvre nord-africaine (Paris, 1950). 

2 E.S.N.A., Cahiers Nord-Africains No. 4, 1950: Travailleurs nord-africains 
et loisirs : pp. 5-8: “ Les données essentielles et les distinctions qui s’imposent ”, 
by E. Gorrier ; pp. 9-12 : “ Ce qui se fait”, by P. DAuBLIN ; pp. 13-16 : “ Ce qui 
est possible”, by A. CLausy; pp. 17-20: “ contexte de notre action”, by 
P. CALTEz. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 5, May 1950, pp. 522-536: 
“Employee Recreation Programmes in the United States” ; Vol. II, No. 6, 
December 1950, a : “Some Practical Aspects of the Workers’ Annual 
Holiday ”, by A. ULOT. 
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mere provision of wages, food, clothing and suitable accommodation 
is not enough. The whole of a man’s life is not spent in the factory. 
It may even be said that, as a rule, he only lives (or thinks he lives) 
his real life when he is free from the restraints of his everyday work. 

This psychological and physical truth is no less valid for the 
North African worker. In his new surroundings in France, he 
instinctively adopts certain kinds of recreation which enable him 
to reconcile his ordinary habits with the new requirements or possi- 
bilities of life in the western world. 

The first need is for information on what North Africans seek 
from recreation and what they regard as recreation. It may then be 
less difficult to adapt to their requirements the forms and patterns 
of recreation enjoyed by French workers, students, etc., though it 
should not be forgotten that recreation offers possibilities of contacts 
and mutual social education and must not be considered an end in 
itself. 

“ And since, in effect ”, the writer continues, “ the future of two 
peoples is involved, the problem must be re-examined against the 
wider background of France and North Africa as a cultural complex. 
Recreation will then be seen as the expression of different civilisa- 
tions and our action in this field will acquire its full meaning and 
importance.” 

The concern of the contributors to the pamphlet has been with 
North African workmen in regular employment and financially able 
to make adequate provision for their minimum personal require- 
ments and family responsibilities. Intending to devote a later study 
to the problem, they take no account of “ North Africans who are 
forced by unemployment to remain idle or whose part-time employ- 
ment does not provide that minimum degree of economic indepen- 
dence which is a necessary, though in itself inadequate, condition 
for full development of the personality in modern industrial life ”. 

“ Perhaps one of the commonest mistakes made by French people 
who set out to describe or study North African problems, is that they 
tend to generalise on what they have once read or seen.” This may 
have serious consequences and’ it must be made clear, once for all, 
that “the North African ” as such does not exist; there are only 
“North Africans ”, each different from the other. 

These individual differences are partly the result of the personal 
circumstances of the North Africans themselves. Allowance must be 
made for their origin. “Some come from a rural or Saharan back- 
ground, while others come from the towns or from the urban pro- 
letariat.” The difficulties of adaptation will consequently vary ; and 
they may prove very considerable if fate has brought members of 
the first group to live in French towns and members of the second 
group to country districts. Some will only be staying a short time, 
others will have just arrived, and others again will have long been 
settled. Moreover, Tunisians, Algerians and Moroccans cannot be 
treated alike ; and considerable problems will also arise from the 
differences of language—Arabic, Berber and French. 
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There are other, much more general, factors which hardly require 
enumeration ; but it is worth pointing out that different attitudes 
will have to be adopted towards married and single men, the sick 
and the healthy, the young and the old, the rich and the poor, manual 
workers and traders, the educated and the illiterate. 

Living conditions vary a great deal. “Many have nowhere to 
live and sleep on the ground, under bridges or . . . in police stations ; 
many share a common room ; some have a room to themselves ; some 
are enslaved by the café proprietor where they lodge or by a father 
or elder brother who represses their desire to get on.” Many dis- 
appointments would be avoided if it were realised that a lack of 
money or personal freedom is most often the reason for the small 
interest taken by the North African worker in recreational facilities. 

Then there is the difference between the life of those who work 
in the country, as lonely bachelors, in families or in regular seasonal 
gangs, and of those who live in cities where distractions abound. 

An intelligent recreational policy in France must also make due 
allowance for the differences between the social “ classes ” in North 
Africa and their corresponding traditional recreations, which are more 
oriental in some and more westernised in others. “Each man is 
influenced by his past life and his conscious or unconscious intention 
to remain in France or to return home sooner or later.” 

Finally, it should be noted that some workers will only live in 
groups and form closed communities ; while others try to mix only 
with French people or French families. 

Mr. Gorrier concludes by recommending “ some restraint in mak- 
ing judgments and as little paternalism as possible... The key to 
this difficult problem is perhaps to be found in a refusal to generalise.” 


CURRENT FORMS OF RECREATION 


An old Kabyle told the second contributor, Mr. Daublin : “ What 
do I care for films or dances or sports ? When I have nothing to do, 
I go and lie down under the big tree if the factory yard or meet one 
of my friends from home. We talk, and that’s how I pass my time.” 

For North Africans unused to European life, “ talking ” is often 
the only recreation. Passer le temps is a phrase which all have learnt, 
even those who know very little French ; and the writer asks: “ Is 
not this practically a definition of recreation ? ” 

The café is where North Africans spend most of their spare time. 
“ They spend hours around a game of dominoes—a simple game, but 
one in which they show amazing skill—or in card-games where every 
trick is fiercely and eagerly contested, drinking little but arguing 
over every game, and soon surrounded by supporters from neigh- 
bouring tables, particularly (as is often the case) if they are playing 
for money.” 

North Africans hardly ever entertain at home, and never if they 
are married. The café therefore quite naturally becomes the equi- 
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valent of the tajmait (Berber meeting-place) where young and old 
gather together after work. It is not fitting for a man to spend the 
whole day alone with his wife and children ; if he is to retain his 
“ standing ” in society, he must take part in the life of the tajmait. 
In the cafés and taverns, the worker meets the men from his village 
or tribe, hears the latest news and recaptures the atmosphere of home. 
An evening in the café is the recreation of those without work, money, 
family or home. Those who can afford it are often quite willing to 
pay for a penniless comrade who comes to spend a moment at their 
table. “In short, the café itself really pays for the amusement it 
provides, and any other kind of recreation costs too much.” 

The first thought of a North African worker with an adequate 
and regular wage is to buy a good suit of the latest cut. Only then 
will he venture into the better neighbourhoods. “ Unfortunately the 
suit often remains beyond his reach ; the dream is indefinitely post- 
poned while he frequents the taverns of the Barbés quarter.” 

Dancing is another diversion of the North African workers. It 
has been said that “when the moon shines, all Africa dances ”. 
While this refers to the African Negro, it also applies in part to the 
Maghrib. “ How often has one heard the sound of a drum and the 
rhythmic clapping of hands, coming from a cheap modern block or 
an Arab hut in the interior : a man or woman with a handkerchief 
or merely with outstretched arms is performing a dance.” It is the 
amusement of the ordinary people, a diversion on a dull evening or 
a form of rejoicing on a religious or family festival ; it is an inex- 
pensive pleasure shared both by the spectators and by the participants. 

When he arrives in France, the North African worker has for- 
gotten neither the rhythm of his folk dances nor the pleasure of such 
gatherings. It is one of the forms of recreation which he can most 
easily revive. In a hostel, one of the lodgers may have a gramo- 
phone with Arab records, and a circle forms around it every evening. 
The atmosphere of the nights at home is recaptured in the heart 
of a modern city. At first, North Africans are shocked at the sight 
of mixed European dancing, though the young show less hesita- 
tion. As soon as they have a good suit, they go to dances ; and it is 
obvious that they have very real gifts. 

The cinema, at least in the big cities, has a great attraction for 
North African workers. The author went with some of them to 
see films which they themselves had chosen. He noticed that the 
posters did not have to be artistic to attract and that the crudest 
were the most effective. This very fact betrays a lack of training 
in taste which is found, for that matter, in many of the young 
people of France. 

The North Africans are strongly affected by the scenes depicted. 
Mr. Daublin reports “wild enthusiasm at certain items which 
appealed to their collective emotions and were met with shouts 
of excitement and applause: for example, sporting events and 
records of some of their religious festivals ”. 
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For some of the workers, who are less capable of assimilating 
film technique and European civilisation, the story is a riddle to 
which they find their individual solutions. The author describes 
one illiterate “ who is delighted with every film he sees. He has 
not understood a word, but can explain what happened. He has 
invented a set of standard characters, fitting all situations: a rich 
bourgeois handling large sums of money, for example, is auto- 
matically a Minister, and on this basis he interprets the whole 
plot.” 

It would therefore seem that, for North African workers as for 
young French people, some education of the feelings and training 
in artistic appreciation is required before the possibilities of the 
cinema can be exploited to the full. Mr. Daublin went to a film 
with some North Africans and afterwards discussed with them the 
value of its subject-matter and the merits of the art and actors. 
He feels that it is “ after a film which has stung the conscience 
for good or ill that such conversations have their greatest effect 
and make it possible to talk as man to man ”. 

Walks and visits to museums and exhibitions are pleasures 
which North African workers may be able to enjoy if they have 
been carefully prepared for them. 


There is nothing more chancy than an excursion with North Africans. 
One frequently feels that they do not entirely share our sentiments at the 
sight of some landscape or work of art. It is on such outings that one becomes 
aware of all that separates them from us: history, education, religion, 
even a certain sense of what is beautiful and sublime, in short, a whole 
complex of the human and divine which we unconsciously assimilate from 
our surroundings. 

There is therefore no point in bluntly suggesting to your companions 
that you should visit a historic castle or an exhibition of paintings. You 
must go slowly if you do not want to discourage them. As a start, visit 
the better parts of your town ; you will notice that they will be struck more 
by the impressiveness of the buildings than by their beauty. They will, 
for example, admire the length and breadth of the avenues and be in raptures 
over the number of vehicles passing by ; they will stop in front of the shop 
windows but complain that the monuments are black—for they may, 
perhaps, have come from the white city of Algiers ! Only little by little will 
you induce them to stop and examine works of art. 


The author observes that North Africans are only interested 
in such visits if they can draw comparisons with their own country. 
They are, in fact, extremely fond of this kind of comparison and 
are very proud to discover Andalusian or Eastern influences in 
French art or architecture. If they are to discover the beauty 
of the Gothic cathedrals, one must first visit a mosque with them 
or, if that is impossible, ask them to describe the outstanding 
mosques in their own country. With the help of such comparisons, 
there will be something to be gained from a visit to a cathedral. 

It is less easy to organise profitable visits to museums ; like 
serious European music, European art makes no appeal to North 
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Africans. It is not easy for them to understand an art which is 
often based on mythology, and the explanation they receive of 
the various gods and goddesses seems to them sheer blasphemy. 
They have the same reactions in churches where the supernatural 
is expressed in human form. 

Visits to commercial exhibitions or fairs are usually popular, 
particularly with the young. Here again, however, it is necessary 
to prepare for the visit and choose persons with a bent for mechanics 
and technical matters. If this is not done, the author has noticed 
that the men concentrate on the sensational features and are more 
interested in high-power engines than in mechanical details, finish 
and quality. The visit then becomes merely an amusement without 
any great educational value. 

“ A long training ”, Mr. Daublin concludes, “ is required for this 
type of recreation. .. What is needed is a certain inquisitive- 
ness of mind, which is essential for an understanding of another 
civilisation.” 


Wuat CAN BE DONE 


Mr. Clausy, the author of the article devoted to this topic, first 
considers the general scope of any action to guide the spare-time 
activities of North African workers, such action being primarily 
based on personal contacts. He then reviews the methods which 


can be used to achieve the desired results. 

The first factor to determine is the scope of individual action. 
The financial resources of private individuals are not sufficient 
to solve the problems of accommodation, vocational training, health, 
repatriation, etc., arising from the presence of hundreds of thousands 
of North Africans in France. 

On the other hand, private initiative can undertake the educa- 
tional work of assisting the uprooted North African in his transi- 
tion from a form of civilisation where social pressures are strongly 
felt to an individualistic civilisation where he has nothing to hold 
on to. “How can we help him to adapt himself to our modern 
world and to occupy a worthy place in it ? And how can we at the 
same time encourage the development of brotherly relations with 
the people of North Africa and guide their evolution ? ” 

The first step is to increase and facilitate contacts with the 
sound elements of the French population who are ready to offer 
their disinterested friendship for the benefit of both sides. These 
contacts must be prepared in such a way as to give the immigrant 
North Africans an opportunity of intellectual enrichment, a sort 
of apprenticeship in one form of freedom, an adaptation to a new 
world, without their having to renounce their homeland in the 
process. 

Contacts can be established both at work and during leisure 
hours. Contacts in the factory are in practice limited both in number 
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and in possibilities ; but there is an intrinsic value in increasing 
them, in so far as they prepare the way for other contacts in leisure 
hours. 

The author in fact lays down the general principle that recrea- 
tional activities must offer opportunities for making contacts. He 
considers that anything which seems to be arranged on purpose for 
the North Africans must be avoided and that a certain number of 
them should rather be given access to the facilities already available. 
There should, if possible, be at least as many French people present 
and these should have been instructed and prepared for their task. 
Finally, any cultural knowledge imparted must be capable of being 
used in North Africa. 

“For what is really important is to develop the qualities needed by 
@ man thrown upon an individualist society which has little mercy 
on misfits. The establishment of so many social services demon- 
strates the inability of a large part even of the French population 
to adjust themselves to the conditions in which they are forced to 
live.” This need for adaptation is all the more pressing in the case 
of immigrants. The author considers that it should be possible to 
achieve this end with the North Africans by giving them the minimum 
instruction in reading and writing, by training their powers of 
observation (developing their taste, colour sense, etc.), by teaching 
them to think, make comparisons and express themselves (in words, 
drawings, etc.), and by training them to look ahead (managing their 
accounts, for example). 

The following are among the possible methods mentioned. 


Evening classes. Such courses can be used to give North Africans 
a grounding in French. The contact made can prove very valuable, 
“ especially if it is mutual, the French teacher becoming the pupil 
of his North Africans and so obtaining a knowledge of the essentials 
of spoken Arabic ”. 


General education. In certain cases, experiments with illustrated 
talks have given quite good results. The main aim is to give North 
Africans an idea of other countries and other ways of living so as 
to widen their outlook. 


First aid. The author noticed the interest shown by North 
Africans in medical matters. First-aid classes are compulsory in 
factories and it would be of great value to allow a certain number of 
North Africans to attend ; they would thus benefit from contacts with 
other pupils, and would learn the elements of hygiene, which would 
be useful when they go back to North Africa. 


Physical training and sports. Passing from matters of hygiene 
to the problem of health, the author states that “ as a result of the 
kind of life they lead in France, inadequate food and unstable 
housing conditions, the North Africans are, in general, in a poor 
state of health ”. 
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Recreation activities offer an opportunity of giving them the 
physical training which they have not received elsewhere. But it is 
better to avoid making teams composed solely of North Africans 
and to include them in existing teams. The initiative must be taken 
on their behalf because they are afraid of doing the wrong thing and 
they will not come forward unless invited. Sports clubs which have 
extended a welcome to North Africans have had no reason to regret 
it, and some of them have found outstanding athletes in this way. 
The favourite sports of young North Africans are football, boxing, 
running and cycling. 

The author brings out other advantages to be gained from sports, 
such as the development of reflexes not acquired by the mode of life 
in North Africa. Such reflexes would obviate certain types of 
industrial accidents to which North African workers are only too 
prone. 


Walking. This is the most convenient form of recreation, the 
one which requires the least equipment and which everyone can 
share. Mr. Clausy reverts to some of the ideas expressed in the 
previous section and gives advice on how a graded programme of 
walks should be prepared. 

“A walk provides the best opportunity for conversation ; a man 
is more ready to talk and it is easier to strike up a friendship.” 


Holidays. The author quotes the case of some North Africans 


who went to a young workers’ holiday camp. There were sixteen 
campers in three tents, with one young North African in each. “ No 
difficulties were met with in the experiment. The three young North 
African campers returned delighted with their stay, better in health 
and having had a long contact with young Frenchmen. The head 
of the camp stated that he had nothing but good to say of his three 


guests.” 


Introduction to a family. “Young North Africans will not 
discover the true France in cafés, at dances or even in our holiday 
camps.” An introduction to a French family presupposes a certain 
set of circumstances—a comparable social background and a degree 
of education. It is therefore particularly suited to those who, precisely 
because they are educated, suffer most from their isolation. 


Local action. Lastly, Mr. Clausy attaches very great importance 
to individual efforts to make the acquaintance of North Africans and 
win their friendship. His advice is that, if North Africans live in the 
neighbourhood, “ you should not avoid them on principle but should 
try to make their acquaintance by doing them some service, paying 
them a visit or going for a walk together from time to time ”. 

He tells the story of how he one day went to visit a North 
African home. Being unable to find the flat, he knocked at a door, 
which was opened by a young woman. “ Excuse me”, he asked, 
“but could you tell me where Mr. X lives?” “I have never heard 
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the name ”, she replied. “I am sure I have got the right address— 
the person who had the room before was called Y.” “ But they are 
Algerians!” said the woman, horrified. “ Yes, they are just the 
people I am looking for.” Having obtained the information he 
required, the author went and spent a pleasant evening with his 
Algerian friends. “ I later learned ”, he continues, “ that others, too, 
dared to do the same and went on doing it. Somebody had merely 
to begin. Action was more succesful than any words in persuading 
people who were ignorant but not ill-disposed.” 

“ This form of action is difficult but not impossible.” It requires 
discretion, perseverance and disinterested devotion. “ Each person 
should tell the others of his experiences and difficulties. Both sides 
benefit from the exchange, and our North African friends would be 
less lonely on their days off... Each little experiment will do far 
more than the best newspaper articles. Those who are generous 
enough to make the attempt will find their reward in the pleasure 
which it brings.” 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Caltez, the fourth contributor, deals with more general con- 
siderations and places the problem once more against the background 
of France and North Africa as a cultural complex. He shows how 
recreation can enable North Africans to develop their personalities in 
a civilisation different from their own, and how it can be a means of 
education in itself. 

It has been said “ that it is not possible to know a people well 
without studying its pastimes. Though it would certainly be very 
superficial to try and judge men only by their amusements. . . these 
nevertheless form an important part of social life. If it were possible 
to regard social life as a rhythmic pattern, we might say that recrea- 
tion represents the off beats, while the strong beats are represented 
by the working life and daily family and social round.” A peasant’s 
recreations are in the same key as his working life: he will take a 
day off at the farm or pay a visit to his neighbours. A town dweller 
with a liberal occupation that has developed his social life “ seeks 
his relaxation in meetings with friends or in society (clubs, lectures, 
visits, etc.) ”’. 

The working man, or at least the ill-paid labourer, has hardly any family 
life... His work, which he does without pleasure amid deafening noise or 
nerve-racking bustle, sets the strong beats of his life at an inhuman tempo. 
After the strain upon his mind and nerves, he needs an off beat of relaxation 
or, rather, escape: escape from the factory and escape from the family 
atmosphere. But as uncontrolled escapism cannot rise above the common- 
place and mediocre, there is a great danger that a man so dehumanised 
will give himself up to artificial pleasures, of which there is no lack in our 
modern world. 


If these remarks are valid for all the poorest labourers, they are 
all the more true of the North African, whose rhythm of life is 
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profoundly altered when he enters our modern economic life. Hitherto 
his life had been a peaceful, rather idle one. Now, the down beat of 
his daily life will give him both a discipline and a stimulus which 
he never imagined. 

There would be nothing very new in this phenomenon, says 
Mr. Caltez, if the North African labourer were not possessed of a 
temperament and of social and psychological complexes which are 
not to be found in any other wanderer of the same social level in 
France or elsewhere in Europe. When he lands in France, the young 
Algerian worker feels to some extent liberated from rigid customs 
and oppressive family control. “In future, he can smoke in the 
streets or sit down in a café without any feeling of shame. He need 
no longer be afraid of being shot at when he is talking to a girl.” 

And so recreation, which always means a possibility of escape 
to the labouring class, plays a dual role for the North African worker ; 
it offers release from the factory and escape from his native environ- 
ment. By reaction against the limitations of the past and present, 
he will often drift into facile pleasures. 


The North Africans aim rather at freeing themselves from a social 
and racial inferiority complex (of which they are only too often made 
painfully aware by the attitude of the French population) than at avoiding 
the poverty complex which is natural to any labourer. A French workman 
will try with varying degrees of success to imitate the recreations of the 
middle classes: he will go to the beach and even indulge in expensive 
amusements ... 

The North African labourer has no other ambition than to reach the 
social level of his fellow workers at the factory ; his aim is to be regarded 
as their equal—or rival—both at work and at play. 


Mr. Caltez points out that this psychological atmosphere in which 
the North African worker spends his leisure hours must be clearly 
recognised. The problem is particularly acute as regards the young. 
Older workers, who have often to support a very large family, have 
not the same preoccupations and are much more concerned with 
saving a small sum of money and then returning home. Their amuse- 
ments are still those of the Arab villages—a cup of tea or coffee and 
a game of dominoes. It is mainly for the young, and for the develop- 
ment of their personalities and talents, that guidance in the use of 
leisure is of importance. 

The author lays particular stress on training in freedom and self- 
control, which are basic factors in the development of human 
personality : 


Recreation, which is essentially an absence of constraint, gives practice 
in the exercise of human liberty; there is, indeed, no true relaxation without 
liberty. It is for this reason that recreation must primarily be a training 
in freedom, particularly for the young and those whom the rigours of life 
have removed from the social influence of their traditional homes into a 
wider independence. 
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Yet a desire for freedom is not freedom itself. A long apprenticeship 
is necessary before the various values of our modern world can be appre- 
ciated. Choice requires knowledge. Leisure can enable a man to possess 
a field of knowledge and culture, of which the average person has only 
touched the fringe. There is nothing worse than the type of ignorance 
which imprisons a man within his narrow views and habits, and gives rise 
to automatic reflexes and errors which paralyse all initiative to seek better 
things—the impulse which is the very mainspring of freedom. No-one 
is less free than an ignorant man. 

The purpose of recreation, then, is to break down that narrow circle 
in which every outcast tends to shut himself. Like his French comrades, 
the North African worker will not find this release inside the factory or in 
the artificial atmosphere of the café. Nor will he find it at home. Only 
outside these communities, with their varying degree of mediocrity and 
monotony, can new horizons be found. It is by contact with the unspoilt 
countryside, by a suitably prescribed course of reading, by conversation 
with a friend—all circumstances where there is no constraint—that the 
character is developed and enriched. 

The slightest acquaintance with North African workers is enough to 
show just how ignorant they are of the things which go to make up our 
lives : novels, if they can read, and the cinema are generally their only 
sources of information on our family life. Very few of them have ever had 
an opportunity of spending a day with a family, as is often the custom 
among workers in the same factory. They have absolutely no notion of the 
recreations which we value most ; and the circumstances of their lives can 
give them no idea. Nor do they know the pleasures of country walks or 
outings, fishing, shooting, excursions or holiday travel... In short, all 
that goes to make up the happiness of our Sundays and holidays must 
gradually be revealed to the Algerian workers. 

Yet it is not enough to know of and experience these good things ; 
there is the need to choose between them. This is a delicate matter where 
the free will of the individual has full play. It is at this point that recreation 
must cease to be merely instructive and undertake the wider educational 
task of teaching men to combat the assaults of passion and more or less 
atavistic emotional states. Self-control and devotion to an ideal are what 
should be expected of recreation if it is to have a genuinely humanising 
influence. 

To take this attitude to recreation as regards the North Africans is 
the best service that we can do them, because the very fact that they are 
uprooted forces them to make a choice, either to accept the values of the 
modern world as representing a genuine humanism or to adopt any kind 
of standard, taking the easiest way out, which is not always the way most 
suited to their interests. The choice they make depends in part on the 
forms of recreation we have to offer them. 


It is by spare-time activities, the author concludes, that they will 
learn to use the new freedom acquired by coming to work in French 
factories and cities. Some have already come to understand it by 
themselves. It is the duty of French people interested in this problem 
to do everything in their power to seek the company of North 
Africans, win their confidence and obtain their co-operation. “ Here, 
as elsewhere, nothing is possible without loyal and disinterested col- 
laboration and an exchange of knowledge.” 




















STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; consumer prices. 
Bi-monthly : January, March, etc.: Wages and hours of work, general 
level ; 
February, April, etc. : Wages and hours of work in manu- 
facturing. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 


I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Indices of the general level of employment. 


III. (a) Indices of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Indices of total hours worked in manufacturing employment. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table III. 


Switzerland. A new series of indices covering wage earners engaged in 
manufacturing excluding building has been introduced, to replace the 
former series, in which building was included. 


Consumer Prices 


The table shows indices of consumer prices, covering generally the main 
groups of expenditure, namely, food, fuel and light, clothing, rent and 
miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding indices of retail 
food prices. 


Wages 


The table in this issue shows wages in manufacturing, giving earnings 
per hour, day, week or month. 
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Changes in the Table 


Saar. A series has been introduced showing average earnings per hour 
and per week in manufacturing and construction. The series represents 
gross earnings, including overtime, paid holidays, etc., but excluding family 
allowances. Both men and women, skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled, are 
covered. 


Hours of Work 
The table in this issue shows hours of work per week in manufacturing. 


Changes in the Table 


Japan. A series has been introduced showing hours actually worked 
per month. The figures are based on the monthly enquiry into wages and 
hours of work described in the January issue of the Review with reference 
to the introduction of a series showing the general level of hours of work. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 


es. = not yet received. 
* = provisional. 
— = nil or negligible. 
¥ = revised since previous issue. 
© = represented by a few branches only. 
© = relates to men only (wages tables). 
A line placed between two figures of a series signifies that the earlier 





has been replaced by another or revised series. 
Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LXIII, No. 1, January 1951, pp. 79-88). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 



























Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 














































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
aN Southern | Union of 
™ Nigeria’ | Rhodesia |South Africa Canada 
ate 
Vv Vv Vv 12 Il 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) | (registered) | (registered) (estimated) (insured) 
% % 
1937 ° ° 4510 337 000 12.5 ° ‘ 
1938 . e 5 279 407 000 15.1 ° s 
1939 pe : 6 167 386 000 14.1 . : 
1941 ‘ ° 8 543 370 000 8.0 ° 
1943 . ‘ 5 502 99 000 2.2 ° ‘ 
1944 7 272 . 3731 82 000 1.8 10 454 0.5 
1945 7 562 ° 5 383 172 000 8 3.8 3 41 139 1.9 
1946 7 264 ° 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 6 874 253 10 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 6 351 280 12173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.6 
1949 os 245 15 138 137 000 2.7 135 624 5.2 
1950 ond 244 16 288 168 000 3.3 nee a 
1949: Dec. om 235 18 908 e - 222 064 8.3 
1950: Jan. ak 226 20 855 e . 297 238 | 11.2 
Feb. oa 283 20 108 e . 286 163 | 10.8 
Mar. ae 242 19 629 312 000 6.1 265 382 9.8 
April oan 260 19 121 e ° 209 905 7.9 
May oa 278 18 676 : ° 146 453 5.4 
June me 256 17 156 140 000 2.8 109 433 4.2 
July ode 225 16 490 . A 92 520 3.4 
Aug. Be 233 15 452 103 000 1.8 98 930 3.6 
Sept. al 225 13 697 ° > 79 263 2.8 
Oct. oih 226 12 306 ° ° 90 300 3.3* 
Nov. esp 214 11 150 117 000 2.2 124 800 rang 
Dec. ok 258 10 818 . : 183 300 
Persons cov. 4 5 
(thousands) ‘ ° . 5 115 2610 
America (concl.) || ASIA 
United States Chile | Puerto Rico | Burma® India | Israel 
Date I Vv Vv Vv 
Unemployed Applicants Unemployed hgpticants Unemployed 
(estimated) masdlioas (estimated) [= me oe an p Re (registered)? 
% % 
1937 7 700 000 14.3 | 2303 : 
1938 10 390 000 19.0 | 3478 ° 
1939 9 480 000 17.2| 8323 
1941 5 560 0008 | 9.98) 3054 F 
1943 1 070 000 19] 2753 7 
1944 670 000 12; 3261 ° 1 409 
1945 1 040 000 19}; 3506 ° > 1 237 
1946 2 270 000 3.9 | 3425 80 000% 12.0% “ 1 870 
1947 2 142 000 3.6 | 3700 76 000 | 11.0 || 3116 % . 2772 
1948 2 064 3.4} 3205 71 000 | 10.3 || 2614 224900) 1320 
1949 8 395 000 5.5 | 3443 79 000 | 11.3 844 293 043 | 6351 
1950 3 142 000 5.0 -+ of ae “ees 1 331 314 336 5908 
1949: Dec 3 489 000 5.6 | 3454 117 000 | 16.0 573 274 335 | 10 007 
1950: Jan. 4 480 000 7.9 | 3255 131 000 | 18.1 488 269 091 | 9822 
Feb. 4 684 000 7.6; 2866 106 000 | 14.0 504 265 295 | 8 168 
Mar. 4 123 000 6.7} 3014 85 000 | 11.0 662 265 962 | 5430 
April 3 515 000 5.7] 2751 89 000 | 11.5 926 281972; 6 062 
May 3 057 000 49; 3169 89 000 | 11.6 || 1 184 305 003 | 5 251 
June 3 384 000 5.2| 3231 96 000 | 12.3 || 1532 322958 | 4609 
July 3 213 000 5.0 | 3277 107 000 | 18.9 |} 1 674 345 395 5 069 
Aug. 2 500 000 3.8; 3140 120 000 | 15.7 || 1786 365 732 | 5200 
Sept. 2 341 000 3.7 | 2907 122 000 | 15.7 || 1813 847 944 | 4463 
Oct. 1 940 000 3.0 | 2706 131 000 | 16.9 || 1795 838 311 | 4932 
Nov. 2 240 000 3.5 | 2607 aed oon 1 729 333 628 | 4972 
Dec. 2 229 000 3.6 rat at 1 881 330 743 | 6977 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 62 105 > 702 4 ° " é 
I. Labour force sample surveys. IV. Trade union returns. 


II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Lagos. 2 Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. 3 Nov. * Average for 1949. 
5 Apr. 1949. ® Rangoon ? Daily average during the month. 8 Commencing 1940, 
estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. ® Mar.-Dec. 
10 June-Dec. 11 Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 














TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
















































































| Asia (concl.) Europe 
| Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
Date i| 12 Vv Vv II 
Applicants 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
| (estimated) peek 4 (registered) ® (insured) 
% % 
1937 295 443 3.7 ° 320 961 e 125 929 13° 
1938 237 371 3.0 ° 244 000 . 173 913 18.4 
1939 ° ° e 66 000 ° 195 211 19.3 
1941 ° . ° ‘ : . 
1943 ° e ° ° : : 
1944 ° ° ° ° ° 9 ‘ 
1945 . ° : ° ° 144 579 3 9.38 
1946 1590318 * | 5.44 $ 74105 | . =| 67292 4.5 
1947 671 780 ® | 1.95 . 31 737 1.7 67 560 3.5 
1948 240 000 0.7 77 983 43 409 2.3 129 203 6.4 
1949 380 000 1.0 70 996 91 238 4.6 234 896 11.7 
1950 440 000 1.2 sii 122 800 sia 221 733 . 
1949: Dec. 340 000 0.9 86 490 133 651 6.7 265 075 13.2 
1950: Jan. 400 000 1.2 89 303 182 796 9.2 308 968 15.4 
Feb. 430 000 1.3 044 189 444 9.5 264 261 13.2 
Mar. 460 000 1.3 89 496 147 722 7.4 236 839 11.8 
April 500 000 1.4 99 496 119 659 6.0 219 955 11.0 
May 430 000 1.1 103 058 102 422 5.1 210 989 10.5 
June 470 000 1.2 102 876 96 622 4.8 323 10.4 
July 470 000 1.2 101 647 92 995 4.6 566 10.2 
Aug. 550 000 1.5 103 266 89 4.4 179 982 8.9 
Sept. 460 000 1.2 100 779 86 163 4.3 170 271 5 
Oct. 410 000 1.1 99 511 89 669 4.4 163 994 8.1 
Nov. 360 000 1.0 oa 118 365 5.8 191 024 9.5 
Dec. 350 000 1.0 = 182 800 + 301 630 15.0 
Persons cov. ’ 
(thousands) 86 805 ° ° 1972 2 001 
Europes (cont.) 
Denmark Finland France Germany ® 
Date Ill Vv ” Vv 10 
Un- Un- Applica- 
Unemployed om : Unemployed 
os ployed | employed {tions f. work : 
(trade unionists) (regist.) 22 | (on relief) | registered (registered) 22 
% % 
1937 95630 | 21.7 3 695 354 554 379 994 . 
1938 97707 | 21.3 3 602 373 641 402 186 
1939 88 924 18.4 3 300 381 902 18) 418 413 3% 
1941 97 404 18.4 3 384 292 649 394 534 
1943 58 480 10.7 923 19 878 41 552 
1944 46 420 8.3 2018 . . 
1945 76 232 13.4 5 312 15 813 68 436 
1946 51 636 8.9 a 15 663 56 633 
1947 51 998 8.9 a 7 389 45 777° 595 24214 . 
1948 51 644 8.7 a 16 737 77 803 603 858 4.3 
1949 59 041 9.6; 25683 39 748 131 062 1 262 997 8.5 
1950 54 829 8.7 19 194 52 355 152 891 1 585 246 10.2 
1949: Dec. 113 505 18.2; 58075 46 396 153 545 1 558 469 10.3 
1950: Jan 113 232 18.1 52 873 52 477 172 972 1 897 644 ° 
Feb 92 072 14,7 54 858 58 857 185 386 1 981 908 ° 
Mar. 57 223 9.1 55 776 61 638 182 202 1 851 879 12.2 
April 46 296 7.4| 33 288 60 469 174 963 1 783 838 ° 
May 26 698 4.3 9 434 58 750 165 860 1 668 318 e 
June 24 623 3.9 os 53 832 141 103 1 538 066 10.0 
July 26 594 4.3 — 49 138 126 753 1 451 922 ° 
Aug. 23 205 3.7 a 47 946 122 600 1 341 206 ° 
Sept. 35 642 5.6 546 43 975 128 447 1 271 847 8.2 
Oct. 34809T] 5.4 4 506 45 2357 | 138479 1 230 171 ° 
Nov. 48 879 7.6 7 965 46 678 144 672 1 316 165 ; 
Dec. 128 673 19.9 11 086 49 271 151 254 1 689 989 10.7 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 615 ® ° ° ° 14 855 * 


























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 205 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. 2 Prior to 1947, applicants for work regis- 
tered. 8 Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. « Census 
of 26 April. 5 Census of 1 Oct. 6 Average for 1949. 7 June 1949. 8 Federal 
area. ® Public relief fund statistics. 10 Labour registration statistics. 11 Prior 
to 1945, applicants for work registered. 12 Figures Ppa gt to Sept. 1948 included all 
unemployed persons available for work under Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, 
whether actually seeking work or not. 13 Jan.-Aug. 44 Mar.-Dec. 


























TABLE I. 





STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





Date 


Europe (cont.) 
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Date 


Europe (cont.) 











Unemployed 





Dec. 
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~ Persons cov. 
(thousands) 

















Luxembourg | Netherlands 
1 Vv 
Unemployed Lo is ary 
18 904 
92 353 633 
420 295 630 
F 137 260 * 
15 88 742 
50 45 889 
17 42 422 
18 62 335 
35 87 862 
82 107 663 
85 104 762 
33 89 309 
27 87 549 
30 76 057 
24 64 242 
24 560 
24 61 279 
20 55°134 
mi 58 816 
nd 77 363 
Sweden 
IV 
Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 
67 351 16°s 
66 990 10.9 
63 722 ¢ 9.26 
85 018 11.3 
43 950 5.7 
39 123 4.9 
36 272 4.5 
27 554 3.2 
24 446 2.8 
25 747 2.8 
26 217 2.7 
48 191 4.9 
43 335 4.4 
39 629 4.0 
29 506 3.0 
21 000 2.1 
14 784 1.5 
14 1.5 
15 078 1.5 
13 051 13 
10 943 1.1 
11 547 1.2 
12 061 13 
976 ® 











For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 205. 


1 Unemployment relief statistics. 
ones year ended Oct. 1949. 


to 1940, so sae woh since the introduction of an unemploymen 
soaueeres a to total insured ; 
communes in 


‘ 5 1, percentages ob 
for the’ war years are un 
excluded during the years 1 





® Since Jan. 1939, including 


nd evacuated co 
* ieomes for 1949. 





8 Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. * Insur- 
cultural workers. 
insurance scheme 


— 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 




































































Europe (concl.) 
Switzerland United Kingdom 
Date II Vv v 
Unemployed Wholly Unemployed (insured) 
(insured) 1 unemployed Wholly 2 Temporarily 
% % % 
1937 10.0 57 949 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 
1938 8.6 52 590 1 487 363 9.5 380 332 2.5 
1939 6.5 36 663 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 1.5 
1941 2.0 9 095 237 827 8 1.5 614463 | 0.5 
1943 1.4 6 058 82 758 0.5 2 780 _ 
1944 1.6 6 533 75 613 0.5 2316 — 
1945 1.6 6 474 158 046 1.0 1 931 _ 
1946 1.0 4 262 390 106 2.5 4 058 — 
1947 0.8 3 473 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 
1948 0.6 2971 325 818 4 1.5 85554 | — 
1949 1.6 8 059 328 426 1.6 9 571 —_— 
1950 1.8 9 599 332 057 1.6 9 036 a= 
1949: Dec. 3.8 17 830 352 853 1.7 7 875 — 
1950: Jan. 4.9 30 177 395 197 1.9 8 686 — 
Feb. 4.2 20 440 392 753 1.9 10 605 oe 
Mar. 2.3 10 840 368 523 1.8 8 981 — 
April 1.7 9 222 347 165 1.7 10 156 — 
May 1.2 5 880 329 675 1.6 11519 eo 
June 0.8 4 393 297 622 1.4 10 137 a 
July 0.7 3 522 286 143 1.4 10 752 oe 
Aug. 0.6 3 091 303 443 1.5 9 447 = 
Sept. 0.5 2 797 300 964 1.4 7 384 — 
Oct. 0.5 3 232 319 894 1.5 7 138 a 
Nov. 0.9 6 219 320 465 1.5 5 624 — 
Dec. 3.4 15 376 322 837 1.5 8 009 a 
Persons cov. 5 6 
(thousands) 548 ¢ 20 970 
OCEANIA 
Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Date Iv | ? is II Vv 
Unemployed 9| Unemployed 
Unemployed (estimated) Unemployed (registered) 
% % 
1937 9.3 . ° ‘ ° 5 
1938 8.7 ° ° ° e ° 
1939 9.7 ° 10 000 5.9 6 264 10 ° 
1941 3.7 ° 6 500 3.5 2 031 
1943 1.1 ° 1 886 0.9 405 ° 
1944 1.2 ° 1 600 0.8 329 
1945 1.2 e 1 500 0.7 270 “ 
1946 1.4 7 603 2 133 1.1 172 386 
1947 1.2 6 684 2 953 1.6 47 92 
1948 0.9 2 629 8 741 4.5 33 67 
1949 1.9 25 224 12.9 48 92 
1950 a 22 763 11.8 26 37 
1949: Dec. 1 502 32 432 16.7 30 44 
1950: Jan. ° 1 804 33 451 17.3 26 39 
Feb. 0.8 2013 32 086 16.6 19 30 
Mar. ° 2111 29 985 15.6 12 21 
April ° 1 902 27 969 14.6 12 36 
May 0.8 1 289 25 261 13.4 16 55 
June ° 1 226 23 132 12.0 18 77 
July ° i 337 17 908 9.2 24 47 
Aug. 0.8 1 202 18 332 9.5 25 37 
Sept. ° 1 099 17 649 9.1 33 35 
Oct. ° oes 16 296 8.4 30 36 
Nov. we oie 16 155 8.4 23 25 
Dec. ° oes 14 828 7.7 71 13 
Persons cov. 5 5 
(thousands) 761 ° 195 . ° 





























For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 205. 


1 Wholly unemployed. ? Including casuals. * From the beginning of 1941 to the 
end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. ‘4 July- 
Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of 
the series has been extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of 
registered severely disabled persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special 
conditions. 5 Average for 1949. ¢* July 1948. 7 Unemployment benefit statistics. 
8 For the period 1939-1947, annual estimates: June. * Persons in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit. 1° April-Dec. 

































































































































TABLE Tl. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 209 
Indices of nwmbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa Canada United States 
Date Europeans Total B.L.S. } B.C, 2 
I IV (A) I IV (A/B)- I 
M.I.T. ® M.1.T.c. ® 3 | A.M.I.T.C. M.1.T.C. A.M,1.T.C. 
w.s. 3. ws. Ws. ‘ 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 ° 94.1 95.5 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 . 98.6 98.8 
1941 101.1 117.6 133.5 98.15 117.7 108.7 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 117.6 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7 135.0 116.5 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0 ¢ 130.4 114.1 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.6 134.8 119.3 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 111.2 141.2 125.3 
1948 129.4 128.6 171.6 112.8 143.9 128.2 
1949 133.1 134.1 172.0 115.1 140.0 126.8 
1950 tbe old od 115.0 abe 129.5 
1949: Dec. 132.8 134.4 170.0 ° 142.2 126.5 
1950: Jan. 133.0 133.6 164.1 : 137.1 123.0 
eb. 134.1 135.9 163.5 ° 135.6 123.0 
Mar. 134.2 138.2 164.7 110.9 137.7 124.3 
April 134.2 138.5 165.4 . 139.7 126.7 
May 134.9 139.4 172.1 ° 141.0 129.0 
June 134.8 138.1 177.3 110.8 143.1 132.8 
July 134.5 136.7 179.1 . 143.6 132.2 
Aug. 134.4 136.3 180.8 126.7 146.8 * 134.7 
Sept. 134.5 135.8 184.0 . 148.7 132.2 
Oct. 134.2 135.5 185.0 . 149.4 133.4 
Nov. oe oa 186.2 117.5 149.3 132.3 
Dec. ral < and oat 151.1 * 130.2 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ? 219 813 1 936 ® 4 326 /30 718 46 300 
AMERICA (concel.) || Asta EvuROPE 
Argentina Colombia 
Puerto . 
(Buenos (Central Peru . Japan Austria 
Date Aires) zone) Rico 
IV (A) IV (B) IV (B) I \| Ser Il 
1.T.C. M.IT. * A.M... | A.M.I.T.C. || A.M.I.T.C. || A.M.I.T.C. 
Ww. Ww. w. ws.f | ws.4 Ww.s. 
1937 100.0 ° ‘ ° ° 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 * ° ° ° > 
1939 104.8 94.2 100.0 ° ° . 
1941 107.1 85.5 105.4 ° > > 
1943 116.6 101.9 90.4 ° ° ° 
1944 123.1 123.9 86.2 . : ° 
1945 123.0 128.8 77.8 . . ° 
1946 wl 139.9 74.4 100.0 1° . 125.0 
1947 oh on 104.6 100.0 12 134.6 
1948 . onl 105.0 100.0 136.6 
1949 ° ° 106.5 104.4 137.0 
1950 ° ° eee 103.7 ose 
1949: Dec. ° 104.4 105.9 135.2 
1950: Jan. . ° 101.5 96.1 131.2 
Feb. ° ° 111.1 97.3 130.7 
Mar. ° ° 117.7 98.3 134.1 
April . ° 117.1 101.5 136.4 
May ; ; 116.2 105.6 138.1 
June ° ° . 116.6 110.4 139.2 
July ° ° ° 113.6 109.8 139.7 
Aug. ° . ° 110.6 105.8 140.6 
Sept. ° . ° 113.7 105.8 141.2 
Oct. ° ° 110.1 108.4 141.4 
Nov ° ° ote 104.5 139.7 
Dec. ‘ ‘ ° a 100.7 pes 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° 14 212 585 34 880 1373 











I. Labour force sample surveys. 
accidents, etc.). _III. 
establishments : IV (A), all estab 
sample of establishments ; IV (A/B), type 
series. A.Agriculture. M. Mines. . Industry (manufact 
tion). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
all categories of workers in the labour force. 
estimates. * Nov. 
otherwise specified. 


of a given im 









8 Average for 1947. * May. 





II. Compulsory social insurance statistics om me 
ompulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics o 

| ree portance ; IV 
B series (for the recent period) 


(B), representative 
linked to a type A 
industries and construc- 


. Salaried employees. 

® Bureau of the Congne,..dadiow up to 1939, based on 
uding 

§ Up to 1944, the indices are based on 


ng. * Including 


7 Figure of persons covered sctaten See date shown as base, unless 
ar. 


1 Oct. 








210 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 
Germany*| Ireland ‘oor ne Norway 


2 II IV (A) II 111 
M.1,T.C. A.M.1.T.C. M.I.T.C. ® M.1.T.C. ® A.M. %1.T.C. 
W.S. W.s. W. 5. 

; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.2 101.7 104.3 100.0 
100.5 99.3 108.8 105.5 

96.6 r ; 
95.9 J 100.9 
97.8 ooh 97.6 
100.5 oy 85.5 ¢ 
: 106.7 J 97.7 
. 112.9 . 104.7 
100.0 ® 117.1 —joe.9 FF 
10330 ‘ x ae 108.8 




















ea - a 109.7 
103.8 . 5 s 108:5* 
109.07 
. . ° 110.7 
102.2 . . ° 108.57 
° . P ° 107.4 
e ° . ° 108.8 
106.6 ‘ ‘ ° 110.8° 
° ‘ ° 110.77 
x ° ° ° 110.67 
Sept. 110.4 . = ; 110.8 
Oct. ° . oth : 110.2 
Nov. . . nee : 110.5 
Dec. : owe 108.5 


Persons cov. 18 
(thousands) 11 922 1 273 585 























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Poland United Kingdom ™ |} Australia | Hawaii | 7 New , 


II II III (A/B) IV (A) 
M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. -M.1.T.C. || M.1.T.c, 12 .M.1.T.C. M.I.T.C. 
W.S. W.S, 18 W.S. W.S. 























1949: Dec. 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 
April 

May 

June 

July 

Sept 
ept. 
Oct. oa ‘ 6 
Nov. ane 103.2 102.6 
Dec. —_ ee ont —_ ana 

“Persons cov. 13 720 17 665 

(thousands) 2 941 /19 109 /21 684 160 427 


For - explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. " 

1 rederal area. *® Labour registration statistics. * Before 1949, statistics of estab- 
lishments. # Jan.-Aug. 5 Annual figures ; commenting 1943, me of quarterly 
figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Finnmark and 
evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. June-Dec. * June. ® Statistics 
of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of 
the preceding period. 10 Average for 1941. 1 Excluding Northern Ireland. 
12 Including forestry, fishing and trapping. 18 From 1937 to 1948, estimated number 
of mp wage and salary earners subject to the ey em Insurance Acts; 
since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated total of employed wage 
and salary earners aged 15 and over. ** From 1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons. 
in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 14-59) excluding indoor private domestic 
service ; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated total of persons 
aged 15 and over in employment. 15 Covering persons aged 16 and over. 16 Annuab 
figures: June. 77 July. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
| AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africal United . 
Posion ot Br ats States || tea | “hile 
IV (A/B) } IV (A/B) |TV (B) # IV (B) 
ws. Ss. w. iw. ; 




















| olllaundiannllanetl eetll aeell eel cnet aaa onal eel 
: SSSSSSE5E83 
AmOURMNMOwWSOS 


1949: Dec. 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. . 
Nov. sh 188.3 * 
Dec. iat 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 1046 ¢ |... : 32 



































America (conel.) EvROPE 





: Puerto 

Mexico | Rico Uruguay Denmark 

IV (B) I IV (B) IV (A) 
| W.S. Ww. a 8. 5S. w. 











100.0 : J 100.0 
100.2 . : X 100.2 
111.7 . J ° 109.4 
120.4 . d 104.2 
129.4 . ¢ 115.9 
135.5 - ° 116.8 
133.8 108.7 
144.5 . 121.5 
149.6 x 129.5 
152.6 bes ° 136.2 








Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. aad con ond ee . ane ° 
Persons cov. = 7 
(thousands) 105 95 56 1 676 4 060 167 
I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments ; IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative 
sample of establishments ; IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. W. Wage earners. 8S. Salaried employees. 
1 Including building. ? inchating » . *® May. * Averagefor1947. 5° Former 
British India. * Oct. 1947 = 100; re Oct. 1947, wage earners only, based on statis- 
tics of establishments. 7? Oct. 1947. 












































STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland | France | Germany!/| Ireland Italy Netherlands 
IV (B) IV (A) 8 IV (A/B)#| IV (A) IV (B) 
Ww. W.Ss. w.s. Ww.s. w. 5. Ww. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
102.9 103.2 ¢ le ° 
93.6 
100.0 © 
96.1 
90.9 
108.2 
114.3 
122.6 
129.2 
129.9 
134.5 

















Grrr e © we 





1949: Dec. 


1950: Jan. 131.4 
Feb. ‘ 
Mar. . 
April 133.7 
May . 
June . 
July 137.3 
Aug. e 
Sept. . 
Oct. 135.6 
Nov. ° 
Dec. . ° -s wee wad ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 74° 4 842 625 



































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Norway Sweden Switzerland : : Australia} New Zealand 


111 31@ | IV (A/B) & IV (B) IV (A/B) | IV (A) | IV (A) 
w.s. , w. 5S. Ww.s. A W.S.12 


100.0 . 100.0 : 100.0 
97.3 ‘ 99.2 . 104.5 
100.2 a 98.2 . 105.7 
100.0 . 107.8 , 129.5 
103.2 y : . ; 
101.2 
93.5 
110.6 
124.1 ‘| 
100.0 74 
106.1 
108.6 


1949: Dec. 106.2° 


1950: Jan. 106.57 
Feb. 108.57 
Mar. 107.97 
April 107.2T 
May 108.47 
June 109.77 
July 108.5° . 
Aug. 108.5% r . 
Sept. 109.47 J ° 
Oct. 109.97 ° 
Nov. 110.4 107.2 
Dec. 109.0 aint ° 

Persons cov.|| 184 ® 6572 85 

(thousands) /284 14 (7847 


For = explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. ‘ 


1 Federal area. 7? Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. ‘* Jan.-Aug. 
5 Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ® An- 
nual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; 
and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 7’ June. *® Average for 1941. *° Excluding Northern 
Ireland ; annual figures, June. 1° Before 1941, statistics of establishments covering wage 
earners only ; since Mar. 1948, statistics of compulsory health insurance. 41 From 1937 
to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated 
number of employees 15 years and over in employment. 3? aes | working proprietors. 
13 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was cha to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in 
the establishment. 4 Mar. 1948 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (conel.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA ASIA Europe 
_* Argentina Israel ? Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) IV (B)* IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
Ww. é W.S. wW. 




















100.0 
104.9 
93.7 


BaeS&e SSS |< 
Cowen seo 


92.3 100.0 
142 
220 
211 
210 


— 


—e — 


Dec. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


























Europe (concl.) 
Ireland 2 ¢ Italy 


IV (A) IV (A) 
w. . 














SRASSSSS |S 
© NIAQA-DoeS 


— 


ee 
fi SS 
oN 


83.3 
108.6 


Dec. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 3 500 100 1 724 144 536 


For = explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, 
see p. . 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index 
of hours worked per worker. ® Total number of days worked. Including mining. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ° Aver- 
agefor1941. *° Week in Oct. of each year. 7 Jan.- Ug. ® Annual figures commenc- 
ing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., 
June and Sept. ° Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
10 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied 
in the establishment. 



































Consumer Prices 


INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Country Belgi 
gian . 
eae Northern Southern ; Canada 








Town or no. Whole : Whole 5 ‘ 64-11 
of localities country? country 


July 1935- 
1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 1939 








Original base 
(= 100) 1935 








General 





Composition 3 
of the index a, b, 4 





Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 








May 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. “ 
Dec. ° 179 276 


1951: Jan. aes i 182 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = 
Miscellaneous. 

1 European salaried employees only. 2 Sudanese. 3 Since July 1941, a-e. * Including 
heating, lighting and soap. *° Jume-Aug. * Aug. 7 Average calculated for a Period of less than 
one year. ® As from Jan. 1944, index calculated ona slightly different basis. Since Nov., calcu- 
lated with “ seasonal movements eliminated ”. 4° Up to 1945, including heating and soap. 












































INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 


America (cont.) 


Country British 
i Hon- British West Indies 
duras 











Town or no. Jamaica St. 
of localities Belize | Barbados) (Kingston) | Vincent 


Original base Sept. Sep’ 
(= 100) 1939 Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 


General 














Composition 
of the index a-e 








100 1 


135 # 
1514 
155 4 
166 4 


Dec. 
1951: Jan. 




















Bec. 
1951: Jan. 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Sept. * Aug. Average calculated for a period of less than one year. July. 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
America (cont.) 








Country Cc Domin- 
. osta Guate- : Neth. 
Colombia Rica R anhtn mala Mexico W. Indies Panama | Paraguay 


Town or no. Bogota |San José ba mpg Sate Mei” Curacao | Panama 


of localities 
Original base|ire» 1937] 1936 Nov. 1941|Aug.1946| 1939 | Jame |Oct. 1080° 


(=100) 
General 














Composition 


of the index a-e 





1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 








100 
117 
142 
175 
183 
210 
253 
241 
209 
1950 eve 219 
1950: Jan. 213 

Feb. 210 140 

Mar. : 207 134 

April 213 132 

May 221 128 

June 223 133 

July 225 128 

Aug. 231 135 

Sept. 219 ese 

Oct. 215 

Nov. sleia _ one 226 

Dec. eee eee ace 226 


1951: Jan. inte ae = 224 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. 2 Consumers price index: Aug. 1946 = 100. % June. * July-Dec. 








INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 





America (concl.) 


ASIA 





Country Vv 


| Peru wueree Uruguay ousia Burma Ceylon | Cyprus 


India 





of localities video 


Town OF no.|) Fine 6 Monte- |caracas Rangoon | Colombo 


5 


Ahmed- 
ind Bombay 





Original base h9s4-s6 Mar. 1941} 1929 | 1938 


April 1939 


Nov.1938- , ue 1939 


Aug.1926-| July 1933- 
July 1927 | June 1934 





(=100) 
General 





Composition 
of the index 


a-e 





Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 











Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 






































106 
102 
104 
106 
107 
102 
104 
106 
109 
110 
109 


108 














Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 


Miscellaneous. 


=. Incinding coal and soap. * Aug.-Dec. *A 
with base 1941 = 100, spliced by LL. 0. to nal 
than one year. & New index ; 12 Jan. 1950 = 


. “Mar. 5June and Dec. ‘* New series, 
~ oe 7? Average calculated for a period of less 





INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 

























































































an Indonesian family with a monthly income of f1.25-50 





Asia (cont.) 
Country 
Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon | Pakistan | Philippines 
vO laealiting || Diakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut | Lahore | Manila 
Original base Mar. 1936- June -Aug. 
(= 100) July 1938 | July 1938 Mar. 1937 Aug. 1939 1948 1939 Aug. 1939 1941 
General 
Composition 
of the index a a a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 . ° . 100 
1938 114 . ° > 104 
1939 121 1001 100 ? ° 105 
1940 134 118 110* ° 110 
1941 184 141 : . 112 
1942 326 194 287 ° e 
1943 787 232 441 298 ° 
1944 916 237 560 308 ° 
1945 779 253 ° 607 $21 776 
1946 698 267 27 4 553 343 585 
1947 707 271 57 500 398 4 434 
1948 775 338 100 492 444 410 
1949 845 347 138 461 408 385 
1950 694 321 oes oni ane am 
1950: Jan. 769 320 136 425 408 872 
Feb. 759 319 130 423 413 378 
Mar. 733 319 128 417 417 380 
April 705 319 124 416 430 372 
May 685 319 126 423 437 359 
June 685 317 124 410 449 362 
July 670 317 127 415 410 872 
Aug. 653 321 130 423 405 375 
Sept. 655 324 130 428 408 coo 
Oct. 659 324 128 _— 409 
Nov. 674 325 ese ° —_— 
Dec. 675 324 133 “ a 
1951: Jan. * 
Food 
1937 ° ° 100 F e 108 
1938 100 © 100 5 112 ‘ . 104 
1939 . ‘ 114 100? 100 ? 107 
1940 . 125 122 114% 112 
1941 : 187 154 ° ° 113 
1942 . 346 238 435 ° ’ 
1943 ° 872 287 612 Mad ° 
1944 . 928 285 663 ate 
1945 ° 774 313 ° 732 06% 945 
1946 ° ° 696 334 324 662 -_ 729 
1947 2 351 1 682 703 334 64 604 4604 470 
1948 1310 1208 781 435 100 626 497 437 
1949 1 265 1084 870 420 134 569 452 405 
1950 1 482 1 469 Seo 372 ooo eee ese ooo 
1950: Jan. 1374 1040 757 375 127 605 442 381 
Feb. 1 355 1054 745 373 123 607 454 385 
Mar. 1 410 1 236 721 372 121 496 482 387 
April 1 679 1 358 687 372 118 493 445 372 
May 1 506 1618 667 372 122 513 458 349 
June 1 542 1 685 670 369 117 478 444 352 
July 1 626 1 662 649 369 121 484 440 365 
Aug. 1411 1578 613 368 124 499 449 869 
Sept 1414 1 537 616 372 122 509 450 eee 
Oct. 1 437 1 655 617 373 — ae 453 eee 
Nov. 16541 1613 629 374 ost eos 
Dec 1693 1693 610 371 119 nee 
1951: Jan. 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 
2 Aue. 2 June-Aug. 3 Jan. * Average calculated for a period of less than one » 
5 July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1 of 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES 


















































Asta (concl.) EvuRopPE 
Country 
Thailand | Viet-Nam || Austria? | Belgium*® | Denmark Finland France 
Town or no. : : : 
of localities Bangkok Saigon Vienna 62 200 32 Paris 
One 1938 1925 || Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 | 1935 1935 1949 
General 
b ag nw seg a-e a-e a-c,é a-c,¢é a-e a-e a-e 
1937 1 ' 100 100 100 : 
1938 100 114 100 * 104 102 103 ‘ 
1939 103 117 . 104 104 105 . 
1940 113 136 : - 130 125 4 
1941 133 149 > ‘i 150 148 4 
1942 177 191 > 3 156 174 4 
1943 222 251 h ; 158 197 
1944 467 384 » ; 160 209 
1945 905 : - . 162 292 
1946 1072 1 825 4 161 467 
1947 1247 2 921 . 340 166 606 
1948 1247 3 935 M 390 170 815 ‘ 
1949 1198 4 808 403 378 171 830 100 
1950 1235 a 462 374 vi 945 i 
1950: Jan. 1175 4 808 463 370 ft 174 864 
Feb. 1214 4 808 450 370 3 870 F 
Mar. 1 285 4 664 441 368 882 108 
April 1295 4 760 442 367 178 888 4 
May 1 268 4 808 442 367 ‘ 904 ; 
June 1239 4 904 445 365 ‘ 971 107 
July 1200 4 952 450 366 179 969 ; 
Aug. 1210 5 000 450 373 ; 961 F 
Sept 1203 5 049 458 389 ‘ 974 113 
Oct. 1234 5 145 497 392 185 998 ; 
Nov. 1246 5 145 502 385 . 1 023 
Dec. 1246 wail 506 381 e 1 035 é 
| 1951: Jan. 1302 386 192 117 
Food 
1937 100 . 100 100 100 
1938 125 100 * 105 104 101 
| 1939 125 é 105 106 105 
1940 147 ; d 129 128 
1941 149 ; ; 157 151 
1942 170 ‘ ‘ 162 177 
1943 210 " : 161 197 
1944 311 ; . 162 200 
1945 i : j 163 312 
1946 1 933 ‘ i 163 491 
1947 3 269 , 303 170 719 
1948 4 424 3 882 173 950 . 
| 1949 5 291 445 362 175 979 100 
1950 Sd 479 352 te 1 124 111 
| 1950: Jan. 5 132 611 353 186 1 036 108 
Feb. 5 132 481 351 / 1 040 110 
Mar. 4973 475 346 : 1 053 108 
| April 4 920 443 344 193 1 063 110 
May 4973 439 343 ; 1 090 108 
June 4 920 441 339 » 1 180 105 
July 4973 460 340 206 1 185 105 
Aug. 5 026 458 352 ; 1 163 109 
Sept. 5 185 468 370 ‘ 1 162 113 
Oct. 5 238 515 372 215 1 180 116 
Nov. 5 132 521 364 ‘ 1171 117 
Dec. be 531 358 : 1170 118 
| 1951: Jan. 364 219 1 186 




















Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c= Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Weighted retail price index based on schill 


prices in Mar. 1938. 


* New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


2 Retail price index. 
Mar.-Dec. 


3 Mar. 
&° New 








INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 















































Europe (coat.) 
Country 
Germany Greece Iceland Ireland Italy Luxembourg 
pe pe a Western Athens Reykjavik 120 622 9 
Original base Jan.-Mar. 
(=100) 1938 1938 1939 July 1914 1938 1914 
General 
ye po aye a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-c, e 
1937 ° 100 ° 100 100 100 
1938 100 101 P 102 108 103 
1939 ° 100 100 2 105 112 102 
1940 > lll 128 121 131 111? 
1941 e . 160 133 152 > 
1942 e ‘ 206 147 175 ° 
1943 ° ° 256 166 294 7 
1944 ° ° 268 174 1 308 173 * 
1945 o 1 909 277 173 2575 215 
1946 ° 14 625 293 171 3 039 272 
1947 ° 17 586 315 181 4 4925 284 
1948 162 24 909 322 186 5 214 802 5 
1949 160 28 575 330 188 5 291 319 
1950 151 om 62236 189 5 220 331 
1950: Jan. 154 29914 342 . 5 097 330 
Feb. 154 30 548 347 188 5110 328 
Mar. 153 30 324 459 ° 5 040 328 
April 153 29 408 468 ° 5 115 325 
May 156 29 473 482 191 5 124 325 
June 151 29 709 500 ° 5 192 327 
July 149 30 789 628 ‘ 5 193 326 
Aug. 148 31 032 532 188 5 284 331 
Sept. 148 $1 455 532 a 5 390 333 
Oct. 149 32 270 560 > 5 824 340 
Nov. 150 32 341 578 188 5 379 342 
Dec. 151 sot 583 ° 5 392 342 
1951: Jan. 154 588 ° 341 
Food 
1937 ° 100 ° 100 e 100 
1938 100 97 e 102 100 104 
1939 ° 95 100 2 104 ° 103 
1940 ° 107 137 117 ° 1114 
1941 ‘ ® 189 129 . > 
1942 . 264 143 ° . 
1943 ° 330 159 ° . 
1944 ‘ ‘ 334 168 ° 173 % 
1945 ° 1 764 342 169 ‘ 209 
1946 ° 15 776 361 169 3 586 254 
1947 ° 19 511 373 183 4 5 834 271 
1948 156% 29 369 360 188 6 083 289 § 
1949 165 84 O11 365 188 6 069 321 
1950 156 oi 54936 188 5 877 qe 
1950: Jan 160 35 335 389 > 5 760 345 
Feb 160 36 370 390 188 5778 342 
Mar. 159 36 099 469 ° 5 658 342 
April 160 34 570 483 ° § 770 336 
May 168 84 747 488 192 5 789 336 
June 157 35 239 521 ° 5 888 339 . 
July 153 37 000 544 ° 5 844 336 
Aug. 150 86 999 558 185 5 962 342 
Sept 149 36 199 563 ° 6 090 345 
Oct 150 36 248 614 ° 5 959 sa 
Nov 152 36 100 624 188 6016 ° 
Dec. 1565 am 624 ° 6014 
1951: Jan. 157 633 














Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 


than one year. 
5 New series, with base Jan. 1948 


2 Jan.-Mar. 


3 Average calculated b 


a period of less 


* From Aug. 1947 : interim index ; composition a-d spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. 
6 New base: Mar. 1950=100. 


= 100, spliced by I.L 








-O. to old series. 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 




































































| Europe (cont.) 
Country Nethe 
— “i Norway | Poland | Portugal Saar Spain Sweden 
6 31 Warsaw | Lisbon cken 50 95 
Original base July 1938- 
f= 100) |1'938-1939 1938 1947 June 1939 Jan. 1948 | July 1936 1935 
General 
o oe a-e a-e a-e a,b a-e a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 . ‘ ° ° 100 100 * 
1938 101 103 ° 100 ‘ . 102 102 
1939 102 105 ° 101% ° 15434 105 104 
1940 117 122 ° 111 ° 178 118 118 
1941 134 143 ° 122 232 134 137 
1942 143 152 . 138 ° 247 144 149 
1943 149 155 . 154 ° 246 146 153 
1944 153 3 157 : 172 ° 257 145 153 
1945 1765 160 66 188 ° 275 145 152 
1946 192 3 164 77 208 . 361 145 155 
1947 199 165 100 211 ° 424 150 156 
1948 206 164 104 205 100 * 453 157 166 
1949 219 164 108 213 116 478 160 170 
1950 bes 173 oe 213 ood nll min etd 
1950: Jan. 230 1657 116 222 117 509 170 
Feb. 234 165 117 217 118 617 ° 170 
Mar. 237 166 116 215 116 622 161 170 
April 237 170 119 225 117 523 ° 170 
May 237 171 om 214 117 522 ° 170 
June 241 171 208 117 621 161 171 
July 240 172 208 114 621 ° 171 
Aug. 239 172 211 115 526 ° 171 
Sept. 243 178 210 123 534 162 172 
Oct. 248 179 209 123 543 _ 172 
Nov. 249 181 209 asa 553 > 173 
Dec. ale 183 211 jel ial 164 179 
1951: Jan. 185 215 185 
Food 
1937 100 100 ° : - ° 100} 100 * 
1938 102 104 ° 100 ° ° 104 103 
1939 103 106 ° 101? ° 178 %4 106 107 
1940 121 127 ° 111 ° 215 121 120 
1941 145 152 ° 124 ° 300 138 142 
1942 159 158 ° 141 . 318 149 155 
1943 161 160 ° 154 . 310 149 153 
1944 166 161 > 173 ° 323 147 148 
1945 170 § 163 74 192 ° 347 146 146 
1946 195 ® 163 8&2 217 ° 491 147 149 
1947 213 162 100 220 ° 581 155 154 
1948 230 158 102 211 100 * 599 157 166 
1949 252 156 108 218 106 623 169 168 
1950 was 169 Ss 218 nol saad ail ond 
1950: Jan. 265 155? 119 227 110 668 ° 169 
Feb. 273 155 120 222 111 630 ° 170 
Mar. 277 156 117 220 107 687 169 169 
April 276 167 120 232 109 686 ° 170 
May 279 169 on 217 108 683 ° 170 
June 287 170 or 213 108 679 170 170 
July 281 171 213 103 679 ° 171 
Aug. 278 169 216 106 686 - 171 
Sept. 279 179 216 110 698 172 172 
Oct. 289 178 214 110 713 e 171 
Nov. 289 182 215 bee 728 ° 173 
Dec. eee 184 216 | oes eee 175 178 
1951: Jan. 185 221 | 185 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c= Clothing d= Rent; e= 


Miscellaneous. 


1 Weights based on famil 
sumption. 
and Dec. 


® Jan. 


bud 


t enquiries. 
3 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
7 New series, with base 1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


* Jul 


® Weights based on estimates of aggregate con- 
1936 = 100. 5 Sept 
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INDICES OF GENERAL CONSUMER PRICES AND FOOD PRICES (conel. ) 





Europe (concl.} OCEANIA 
New 


Country i . ese ss 
Switzerland| Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii Sookent 








Town or no. 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 
of localities 


ae June 1914| 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 








General 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 





1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 
































1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1950: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
a 

ug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1951: Jan. 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= 
Miscellaneous. 

1 Aug. ® New series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Mar. 
4 Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947 = 100. *° New consumers’ price index, spliced by I.L.0. 
to old series; 21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. ® Quarterly average. 7 Revised series; 
composition, a-e. *® Including heating. * Average of 8 months. 
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Wages 
STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


AMERICA 








: Argen- : . 
United States = 1 Mexico 


Hour Week Month Hour? Week ? 








M. W. o W. - W. M. W. 





z 


Cents 
62.4 


62.7 
63.3 


o>” 
a 


. Bemoocesscssscs 
: MORDDOOe 
URBRLSGSSES 


SURWoOR woe 


ERB & SBxseesrousse 











ESSE F SIPSSLSESSHERE 


— 
ou 








| Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 























AMERICA (concl.) | 





Puerto Rico Uruguay || Burma 





Hour Week Month | Month 





M. W. M.Ww. || M. 
Cents Index 5 ||} Rupees 





109 
109 
112 
114 
117 
132 

















Persons cov. 86 0.5 16 
(thousands) (1948) (1949) (Mar. 1949) 






































1 Including mining. Absolute earnings estimated from index on basis of money wages paid in 1937, 
* Oct. of each year. % Adults, 1943: June ; 1944 and 1945: Oct. ; 1947: Feb. ; 1949: Mar. * Oct. 
1938-Sept. 1989100. Monthly figures : averages for quarter ending in month indicated. 5 1936 = 100. 
* Average of nine months. 








STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 























































































































Asia (concl.) Evuropg 
Japan Bulgaria ! Finland France 2 
Date 
Day Month Day Hour ® Hour 
uw 6«Cord|l(GUCéww:SCd|sCsMo Ww. M. W. M. W. um. | w. M. W. 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Leva Index Index Fr. 
1937 2.48 0.78 1.96 ° 44.9 . : 
1938 2.49 0.85 2.06 ° 47.5 ° ° ° 
1939 2.57 0.89 2.03 ° 49.0 100 100 . 
1940 2.78 1.05 2.28 ° 52.7 ° ° ° 
1941 3.03 1.17 2.54 ° 62.4 " . ° 
1942 3.29 1.32 2.82 s 72.6 176 177 ° 
1943 3.75 1.50 3.27 ° 93.5 205 208 > 
1944 4.67 1.88 3.88 ° 162.7 235 243 ° 
1945 5.50 2.37 4.50 130 278.0 409 494 " 
1946 23.96 10.36 19.89 540 308.1 563 675 30.3 
1947 75.45 33.53 63.24 1 756 351.5 767 894 43.2 
1948 206.70 92.30 173.90 4 683 how 1120 1 320 66.1 
1949 374.00 165.00 318. 7 516 bee 1 182 1404 73.9 
1950 ° a ° obs hes md oot ee 
1949 : Dec 410 176 348 9 2647 1199 1 427 75.4 
1950: Mar 8 086 1217 1 425 78.5 
June 8 727 1 360 1 6165 79.6 
Sept 9 030 ied oak 85.1 
Dec one ee 
Persons cov. 695 ae ore 953 53 67 41 
(thousands) (Oct. 1949) = (1945) (1948) 
Europe (cont.) 
4 5 
Date Germany Ireland 
Hour Week Hour 
M. w. | Mw. mM 6«6©d|lhGCUW. CU] COM Ww. mM «6©|dhG€UW. CUd|/ MM. Ww.8 
RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. RM. s. d. a -& s. d. 
1937 : Pe : ° . ° 1 29} 0 7.9 | 0114 
1938 0.86 0.50 0.80 43.25 23.04 39.68 1 83/0 82/0119 
1939 . R . ° ° ° 1 36 /;0 85/1 0.1 
1940 ° ° e . 1 42/;0 90)]1 06 
1941 ° . ‘ ‘ ° 1145/0 92;1 10 
1942 ° ° ° ° ° 1 52;093;]1 15 
1943 ° ‘ . ° a“ 1 62,0103 /]1 26 
1944 ° ‘ . ° ° ° 1 74] O111 | 1 3.6 
1945 . . . . ° ° 179 ;|0113 | 1 38 
1946 0.96 7 0.58 7 0.90 38.747 | 20.757 | 35.717] 1 9.2 1 04/1 48 
1947 1.01 0.61 0.94 40.10 21.89 36.78 2 15 1 83 18 7s 
1948 1.12 0.69 1.05 48.25 27.60 44.30 ashy ods 1 9.7 
1949 1.30 0.83 1.20 61.54 36.16 55.57 ‘ “a ino 
1950 eb cal ee ode ond oes 
1949: Dec. 1.33 0.85 1.22 63.37 37.55 56.97 e . 
1950: Mar. || 1.34 0.86 1.23 64.74 38.29 58.21 . . 1 10.9 
June 1.36 0.87 1.24 66.51 39.18 59.91 ° . 1 11.2 
Sept. 1.40 0.89 1.28 69.87 41.45 62.75 ° ° _ 
Dec. ean - wile ee ous wap ° ° 
Persons cov. 679 211 891 679 211 891 z ? 97 
(thousands) (Sept. 1949) (Oct. 1948) 
1 Including mining. 2 Rates. 8 Monthly figures: averages for quarter ending in month indi- 


cated. 


4 Bizonal area. 


® Including juveniles. 


Including buildin 
? Average of June, 


Sept. 


5 Including mining. 
and Dec. 


One week in Oct. of each year. 









1949 
1950 





Pers 


(tho 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont.) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Europe (cont.) 








Ireland (concl.) Netherlands 


Hour 12 Week 2 Week ® Hour ¢ 
M. W. . M. skil. | M. semi-skil.| M. unskil. 
Index Index 


100 5 100 5 
106 103 
109 105 
109 106 
117 117 
123 126 
131. 
139 
160 
182 
191 














1949: Dec. 





1950 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 














Persons cov. 77 97 1712 
(thousands) (1949) (Oct. 1946)) (Sept. 1949) 




















Europe (cont.) 





Netherlands (concl.) Norway ® Saar? Sweden & 





@ 


Week ¢ Day ® Hour ® Hour | Week Hour 
M. W. M. w. |M.Ww. 10 
Fr. Fr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 


= 


r 





M.semi-| M. 
skil. | unskil. 


= 
5 





# CO Co Co Co Co Co 
me : io 
-* 
5 ee 
no 


* CON POWNWE KOO 
MDBDDDARUOReOP * 
BeeSsooee: Fl = 


‘283° ° SSRseye 
, wWrwwe 
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eee ff 6 
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: ©@s) 
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83.71 | 3.904 


EE 4 a 
a * SESUISSSaNSB’ 5} & 
- 


1950 
1949: Dec. 


1950: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


or 
~ 


84.84 | 4.017 


85.12 | 3.955 
89.07 | 4.275 


a 

aol 
poronworo 0 
} $-$-+ 4 

“4 


* 








. JOPO 30 
:t RS 











Persons cov. = 94 > 
(1948) (1948) | Oct.-Dec. 1948) 





(thousands) 



































1 Rates. # Annual figures : averages of Mar. and Sept. 3 Including mining. One week in Oct. 
of each year. 4 One week in Sept., Oct. or Nov. of each year. 5 Sept. * Including mining. 7 In- 
cluding construction. ® Insurance statistics (accidents). ® yee | figures : averages for quarter ending 
i month indicated. 1° Including foremen and juveniles. 141 Third quarter. Estimate. 





TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF WAGES IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
Earnings per hour, day, week or month 


Europe (cont.) 








Switzerland United Kingdom 1 





Hour 2 Hour ® Hour 4 
M. M. semi- 

: | m.w.| M a4 w. M. | w. M. W.5 
Fr. ’ ‘ -| 8. -| 8% d. 








M. skil., M. 
semi-skil. arakit. | Ww 


Fr. 


1.32 
1.37 
1.37 
1.42 








_ 
s 


* @ Skassetagas : 


1.17 


0 O;1 1.0 


1.50 
1.62 
1.73 
1.85 
2.04 
2.19 


2.31 


— 
S835 
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Persons cov 22 13 149 124 
. ee ae eee ee 
(thousands) (1948) (Oct. 1948) 












































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





United Kingdom * (concl.) Australia New Zealand 
Week 7 Week 8 Week ® 








w. M. 








a. 
& 
o. 
a 
a | 3 


—— 

—— 

co 

©, s, 
om 
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ee 
Oo One wnooor@s) 





_ 
WUIDOWOWDOOVUMRS : 


a 
- wWODWDOOsI100 


121 


116 10¢ 138 
eee 152 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1949: Dec. ° 160 


1950: Mar. sia ies as 164 
June ° 169 
Sept. an seh al 176 
Dec. ° ° ° A 





AITO A 


e 
Aa SCOOCSCUNK OA - 


Pei 
(th 


———— 








Persons cov. ° ‘ r z 
(thousands) (1008 ee a 
of nir 
1 Manual workers. *% Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. Monthly figures: pen 
averages for half-year ending in month indicated. 3 Oct. of each Ney except 1939 (June). area 
figures : Oct. of each year, except 1943 to 1945 (July). 5 Including juveniles. 6 Owing to changes per a 
in industrial classification, Oct. 1948 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. and 1 
7 Annual figures : Oct. of each year. except 1940 to 1945 (July). 8 Monthly figures : averages for quarter of eac 
ending in month indicated. ® Week nearest 31 Mar. indust 
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Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK IN MANUFACTURING 





| AMERICA | ASIA EvuROPE 





Czecho- 
slova- 


United | Mex- Puerto || Israel 2 Japan 
ico? | Rico || M. | W. |Per day/Per kia 4 


Canada States 





ry 
5 
a6 
«' 





: 9.91 


45.16 

43.60 
45.60 
45.56 


46.32 


44.986 


ET 





45.16 ° 
164. 46.10 
178.7 | 46.76 
185.8 11 
186.3 1% 


188.9 
195.5 


194.4 
188.7 


i id IO OOD MIAH 
>: N®, |SoLees soe 
> 0 

Saaee 


1949: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Mar. 


June 
Sept. 


S38 SSe SSsseRe5 SSK 
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SaSE RAGS 
= OWS OSs 


>} ee 
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Persons cov. il 5 (Des. 


787 64 P etl . 
(thousands) (Mar. 1949) 1949) 



































96 
(1949) 








Europe (concl.) 





Netherlands 17 
Switzer- 


Ire- 
land 15 | Italy *® yy ~ | wm. land 
unskil. 








United 
King- 
dom 1° 





SEAS. 


SSoSo Notion 
ee 
SNQNNs sx) 


i DS Coie Go ee 


ns 


: Seppppase 


* dom wWOUUDR OD 


TS 
eta 
ODD 


39,720 ; 
39.1 8.00 
42.4 7.93 ; 3 we | 42.7 
ae i « Team as ms se net “<i ot oe 


1949: June A 46.3 ° 7.97 ‘ ° ° ° ° 47.4 
Sept. ¥ 47.4 © 8.02 . ‘ . a . 47.5 
Dec. ‘ 46.9 ° 7.93 ‘ ° a > : 47.4 


1950 : Mar. . 47.2 ° 7.97 ° ‘ ° ° 47.3 
June ’ 48.2 . ott e ° ° ° 47.4* 
Sept. - 49.1 ° Jas . : . 47.7 


RRELSSESEES. 
DAMIR MWB 
S San. SESS. . 
ooum Sottmd 
S SSS. SSSR. . 
unin tinoom 


-»> dp hm 
© SON. 











891 97 1712 543 
Persons cov. _ ae 102 833 
(thousands) . ney Oy 1946) Ny ay 11948) (1937) 1946) (1949) 









































1 Oct. of each year. *% Adults. 1943: June ; 1944 and 1945: Oct. ; 1947: Feb. ; 1949: Mar. 
cluding mining. Hours per month. ‘4 Including mini riginal data, hours per fortnight, 


8 In- 
divided 


» 3: 
by two. © Mar. 7 Since 1941, the statistics cover ay Sek number of establishments. *® Average 


of nine months. *® Average of Feb. and Oct. 1° Oct. 1948. 11 Average of eight months. 
week : 46.6. 1% Annual figures: 1938, Jan.-Aug.; 1942, Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ; commenci 
average of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 14 


1 
izonal 


area. Includ building. } Including mining (men only). One week in Oct. of each yoo F 16 Hours 


per day. 147 One week in Sept., Oct., or Nov. %* Inclu mining. Nov., except 1 


uly ; 1938 


and 1939: averages of semi-annual figures; 1946: June. ® Manual workers. Annual figures: Oct. 
of each year, except 1943 to 1945: July. % Average of June, Sept. and Dec. *! Owing to changes in 
industrial classification, Oct. 1948 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier dates. 
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1951. Report I. General Report. Geneva, 1951. 88 pp. 50 cents ; 3s. 
Besides describing the action taken by various countries and by the I.L.O. in 

the light of the conclusions of previous sessions of the Committee, this report 

surveys recent events and trends in the construction industry and contains a 

chapter dealing in more detail with the question of stability of employment, inter- 

national public works, documentation and research, health and safety. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 18. Methods of Labour Productivity Statistics. Report prepared 
for the Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 
September 1949). Geneva, 1951. iv+136 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 

Deals with the problems of definition and measurement of labour and of output, 
analyses the special problems involved in international comparisons of labour 
productivity and indicates general conclusions concerning definitions, formulae, 
man-hours per unit of output, computations based on net output, etc. The reso- 
lution on this subject adopted by the Conference is given in an appendix. 


Publications of the United Nations and Other 
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United Nations. 


DEPARTMENT OF Economic AFFAIRS. Implementation of Full Employment Policies. 
Report No. 1 : Measures taken in the second half of 1949 by various countries 
for the purpose of achieving full employment. Publication No. 1950.IT.A.1. 
Lake Success, New York, 1950. v+52 pp. 40 cents ; 3s. 

This report was prepared as a consequence of the resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council of August 1949 which requested the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to send a questionnaire to Governments concerning the measures 
they were undertaking to combat unemployment. It contains an analysis of 
replies received from 21 Governments and illustrates the main types of reply by 
reproducing those of selected Governments. 


— Proceedings of the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources, 7 August-6 September 1949, Lake Success, New York, 
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Vol. I: Plenary Meetings, Lake Success, New York, 1950. Publication 

No. 1950.11.B.2. lxi+481 pp. $4.50; 32s. 6d. 

It has become evident that in a number of countries high levels of production 
have too often involved the wasteful use of resources. In less developed countries 
poverty has frequently hastened the depletion of the very resources upon which 
such countries must rely to attain higher living standards. This volume makes 
available ideas and knowledge concerning methods of conserving resources and 
increasing production presented at Lake Success in August and September 1949 
by 700 scientists from 50 countries. It contains the texts of papers read at plenary 
meetings, and verbatim records of the discussion which followed, grouped under 
such headings as the world resources situation ; a world review of critical short- 
ages ; soils and forests; fuels and energy; metals and minerals; methods of 
resource appraisal ; the adaptation of resource programmes ; assessing resources 
in relation to industrialisation plans ; education for conservation ; resource tech- 
niques for less developed countries ; labour and public health techniques ; and 
future lines of study. 


Organisation for European Eeonomie Co-operation. 


Possibilities of Increasing the Use of Tropical Timber. Report of a Group of Experts. 

Paris, 1950. 95 pp. 

Originating in a belief of the O.E.E.C. Timber Committee that “ one way to 
alleviate the uncertainty with regard to future supplies of timber in member 
countries would be to increase the use of tropical timber ”, this report studies the 
technical problems involved in increasing the suppiy of timber from oversea terri- 
tories. Although it makes no claim to be final, it may be regarded as a significant 
contribution to the subject. Among the aspects covered are export and consump- 
tion possibilities, exploitation, conditioning, marketing, new methods of transport, 
export and import duties, comparison between tropical timber and European and 
American timber, and technical assistance. 


Report on International Investment. Paris, 1950. 119 pp. 

A report concerned with “ the nature and consequences of international invest- 
ment and of the present obstacles to an increased flow of investment funds”. It 
includes a brief historical survey, an analysis of the workings of international 
investment and recommendations for its expansion. 


Two Years of Economic Co-operation. 2nd edition, Paris, 1950. 48 pp. 

A pamphlet outlining the history, structure, procedure and main activities of 
the O.E.E.C. since its origin in July 1947. The section concerning structure and 
procedure of the organisation explains the functions of the O.E.E.C. Council, 
Executive Committee, technical and other committees and secretariat. An 
annex provides a convenient chronology of important activities of the O.E.E.C. 
since its inception. 
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Betts, R. R. (editor). Central and South East Europe, 1945-1948. London, New 
York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. x+227 pp. 18s. ; 


CoLontaL Orrice, United Kingdom. Report of the British Caribbean Standing 
Closer Association Committee, 1948-49. Col. No. 255. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1950. 107 pp. 3s. 


Prraup, Henri. Paraguay, terre vierge. Paris, Frédéric Chambriand, 1950. 199 pp. 
490 francs. 


Sroxes, William S. Honduras: An Area Study in Government. Madison, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1950. xiii+351 pp. $6. 
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Social and Eeonomie Questions. 


Autt-Inp1a Concress ComMITTEE. Our Immediate Programme. New Delhi, 1950. 
vii+99 pp. 2 rupees. 

A useful general introduction to problems of economic planning in India. It 
covers most sectors of economic activity and states on each point the policy gene- 
rally approved by the Planning Conference of Chief Ministers of States and Presi- 
dents of Provincial Congress committees held at New Delhi in April 1950, as set 
forth in the memorandum and resolutions adopted by the conference. The pro- 
gramme is concerned with the vital problems of agrarian reform and planned 
investment, lays down basic principles for the planned development of cottage 
and small-scale industry to increase employment opportunities and the volume of 
production, outlines the proposed administrative machinery for rural development 
and analyses the relationship between housing conditions and labour productivity. 


Amt FUR INFORMATION DER REGIERUNG DER DEUTSCHEN DEMOKRATISCHEN 
Repusiik. Der Volkswirtschafisplan 1950. Schriftenreihe der deutschen 
demokratischen Republik, No. 1. Berlin, Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1950. 
128 pp. 

Contains the explanation of the 1950 Economic Plan given by the Minister of 

Planning in the Provisional Parliament in January 1950, a survey of the subsequent 

discussion and the text of the Act on the Economic Plan of 1950. 


ARNOLD, Thurman W., Ernst, Morris L., BERLE, Adolf A., Jr., Garrison, Lloyd 
K., and Zmmern, Sir Alfred. The Future of Democratic Capitalism. Intro- 
duction by S. Howard Patrerson. The Benjamin Franklin Lectures, Second 
Series. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. x+112 pp. $2. 


Analyses some of the chief institutions of the present economic order in 
the United States with a view to clarifying the manner in which capitalism and 
democracy can be made to survive. Specifically, this series of essays deals with 
the subjects of competition, civil liberties, the corporation, organised labour and 
the international community. 


Boarp or TRADE, United Kingdom. Report of the United Kingdom Industrial 
Mission to Pakistan, 1950. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 79 pp. 7s. 


The first part of this report reviews briefly the progress of United Kingdom- 
Pakistan trade in the past, and the next two parts are concerned with an exami- 
nation of the possible line of Pakistan’s economic development in general and of 
certain specified industries in particular. The conclusions and recommendations 
arising from this survey are summarised at the end. The report suggest the types 
of industry which should be developed in Pakistan and the steps which should be 
taken to encourage the investment of capital. The importance, possibilities and 
limitations of mechanisation of agriculture—of tractors in particular—are discussed 
and a strong case is made for taking steps to define and appraise the problems 
involved. The report also notes that the policy and decisions of the I.L.O. find 
unswerving loyalty in Pakistan. 


Farra, Adnan. L’Industrialisation en Syrie. Geneva, Imprimerie P. E. Grivet, 
1950. 262 pp. 


Syria is today joining in the general effort made by agricultural countries 
towards industrialisation, by establishing in the first place industries ancillary to 
agriculture for the transformation of its products, then industries for general 
consumers’ goods, and finally heavy industry for the means of production. Although 
considerable material and human resources are available, the industrialisation of Syria 
is hampered by the smallness of the national income, the primitive standard of living 
and the inadequate capital at the disposal of a poor economy dependent for its 
progress upon public and foreign investments. Despite the absence of accurate 
recent statistics, this study contains much useful information regarding the scope, 
circumstances and first achievements of Syrian industrialisation. It describes the 
geographic, demographic and economic background, examines the natural, human 
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and financial means for achieving the ultimate development of industry and 
makes a detailed survey of the present position and possibilities, thus constituting 
a complete synopsis of the national economy. 


Festschrift zum fiinfzigjadhrigen Bestand der Zeitschrift “‘ Die Industrie”. Organ der 
Vereinigung Osterreichischer Industrieller. Vienna, ‘‘ Die Industrie”, Zeit- 
schriftenverlag G.m.b.H., 1950. 116 pp. 


This volume, published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Austrian monthly Die Industrie, contains general surveys on industrial 
development in various provinces of Austria as well as a number of articles devoted 
to separate industries. A second part contains short descriptions of several impor- 
tant industrial undertakings. 


GOVERNMENT OF NiceriA. Information in respect of Nigeria for the year 1948. 
Transmitted by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations under Article 73(e) of the Charter. 
Lagos, Government Printer, 1950. 152 pp. 


Gross, Hermann. Material zur Aufteilung der I.G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesell- 
schaft. Kiel, Institut fir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, 1950. 72 pp. 


InstTriTUT FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG. Die Industrie Westdeutschlands. Schriften- 
reihe des Instituts fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, No. 7. Munich, 1950. 85 pp. 
6.50 marks. 


Gives a survey of the past development and future prospects of 26 branches 
of industry in Western Germany. 


INTERNATIONAL CoTTON ADviIsORY COMMITTEE. Proceedings: Ninth Plenary 
Meeting of the International Cotton Advisory Committee, Washington, May 22 to 
31, 1950. Washington, D.C., 1950. 252 pp. $2. 


Menta, M. M. Structure of Cotton-Mill Industry of India. A Study in the Size 
and Location of Industrial Units in the Cotton-Mill Industry of India. Alla- 
habad, Central Book Depot, 1949. ii+328 pp. 12 rupees 8 annas. 


The first part of this study contains a thorough and exhaustive examination 
of the trends in the size of cotton mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and the rest of 
India and enquires into the relationship between their size and efficiency. The 
general conclusion is that the larger the size of the industrial unit, the greater is 
the industrial productivity, the lower the costs and the higher the margin of profit 
per spindle, per loom, per worker or per unit of output. 

The second part deals with developments in the location of the cotton-mill 
industry in India, and concludes that there is a need for State control, by a system 
of licensing, in the starting and expansion of the industry. 


Mouwnz, H., The Australian Wool Industry. Foreword by I. CLuntes Ross. Sydney, 
London, Angus and Robertson, 1950. xii+162 pp. 21s. 


A historical and analytical account of the wool industry of Australia. It empha- 
sises the importance of the sheep and wool industry in the economic life of the 
country and surveys its various aspects from the importation of the first merino 
sheep into Australia in 1797 to the operations of the joint organisation for the 
disposal of stock wool accumulated during the war. The closing chapters contain 
brief accounts of the characteristics of the different textile fibres and of the fields 
and achievements of wool research. 


Pan AMERICAN UNION. Division of Economic Research. The Peruvian Economy. 
A Study of its Characteristics, Stage of Development and Main Problems. 
Washington, 1950. x-+279 pp. 

Ths first part of this study, devoted to the structure of the Peruvian economy, 
deals in broad descriptive terms with population, agriculture, mining, manufac- 
turing, transportation, banking and public finance. This picture of the present 
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situation serves as a background to the second part, which analyses the funda- 
mental problems and structural factors in the development of the national economy. 
Institutional problems and short-term disequilibria are mentioned in passing but 
the emphasis is on general and basic issues. The solutions implicit in the conclusions 
are to some extent valid for other South American economies, which in many 
respects resemble that of Peru, though the lack of adequate statistics and the 
consequent resort to uncertain appraisals and analyses render a careful and flexible 
approach necessary in formulating the programmes. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. Department of Economics and Social Institutions, 
International Finance Section. Monetary and Foreign Exchange Policy in 
Italy. By Friedrich A. and Vera C. Lutz. Princeton Studies in International 
Finance, No. 1. Princeton, 1950. iii+46 pp. $1. 

A survey of monetary developments in Italy from the middle of 1946 to 1950. 
Careful attention is given to factors affecting note issue and the volume of private 
credit, the balance of payments, and foreign exchange policy. The authors also 
compare arguments for and against the view that a more liberal credit policy 
would reduce unemployment in Italy. 


— — Survey of United States International Finance, 1949. By Gardner PatTEerson. 

Princeton University Press, 1950. x+222 pp. $1.75. 

A survey of the policies and activities of the United States in the field of inter- 
national finance during 1949. Although the book covers only the year 1949, 
necessary background material from previous years is also introduced. Among 
the main topics discussed are United States grants and credits abroad, the sterling 
area financial discussions, European integration, and the balance of payments of 
the United States. 


Sari, M. Pakistan Labour Year Book, 1949-50. First year of issue. Introduction 
by David A. Morse ; foreword by A. M. Maurx. Karachi, Labour Publications, 
1950. 19 rupees. 

This new publication, for which the Director of the International Labour Office 
has provided a brief introduction, covers the year 1949 and the first half of 1950, 
but contains necessary background information on developments during earlier 
years. The detailed “ labour review ” in Part I deals with statistics of employment 
and the activities of the employment exchanges ; labour laws in force ; existing 
rates of wages of selected categories of workers ; historical background to the 
growth of the trade union movement ; cost and standard of living ; labour welfare 
activities ; industrial health conditions and provisions for the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents ; recruitment and working conditions of seamen ; and labour policy 
and administration. Part II contains the texts of labour laws, central and provincial. 


Snort, John G. The Railroad Monopoly. An Instrument of Banker Control of the 
American Economy. Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 1950. xi+250 pp. 


University oF Ixturnors. College of Commerce and Business Administration. 
Effects of Corporate Size on Efficiency and Profitability. By Richards C. OsBorn. 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research Bulletin No. 72. Urbana, 1950. 
82 pp. 

The author seeks a solution to the much disputed question of whether corpora- 
tions become more or less efficient and profitable as they increase in size. After 
a critical appraisal of earlier works in this field, he analyses the more recent infor- 
mation now available and concludes that “there is at present no evidence to 
support the conclusion that large firms are less efficient than small ones ”. 


WESTERMANN, Diedrich. The African Today and Tomorrow. Foreword by Lord 
Lucarp. 3rd edition. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, for the International African Institute, 1949. ix+174 pp. 12s. 6d. 
This is a new and up-to-date edition of a work which is intended to focus atten- 

tion on the transformation which is going on under our eyes in Africa and in its 

peoples. In 1934 the author was one of the two directors of the International 
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Institute of African Languages and Cultures, which undertook a five-year plan of 
research ; and one of the objects of the plan was to make an anthropological and 
sociological study of the changes in African society resulting from the interpenetra- 
tion of African life by the ideas and economic forces of western civilisation. The 
book was by way of being a general introduction to the studies to be carried out 
in numerous African territories. The following chapter headings indicate the wide 
scope of the work : anthropology and practical work in Africa ; man and race in 
Africa ; the economic bases of life ; arts and crafts ; life in the family ; the group 
and the individual ; the supernatural world ; disintegration and reintegration ; the 
clash of races. 

In the labour field, the author discusses certain current topics: migration, 
vocational education, industrial relations, wages, housing. A work of such general 
character can hardly be expected to provide specialised researchers with new 
information, but that is not its object. On all the matters covered, it gives clear, 
objective views based on facts. It should be added that the book is inspired by 
a feeling which determines its general approach: the feeling of the European’s 
responsibility towards the African people, to whose transformation he has 
contributed. 


Witson, Thomas. Modern Capitalism and Economic Progress. London, Mac- 

Millan & Co. Ltd., 1950. vii+274 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Written as a defence of modern capitalism, this book in fact describes the 
British experience of State intervention under various internal aspects, stressing 
the prime importance of the balance of payments and indicating the dependence 
of internal economic policy on international trade. The author’s conclusion is in 
favour of the system of free competition, subject to the necessary reforms : pre- 
vention of mass unemployment, reduction of inequalities of income and capital, 
and maintenance of foreign trade. “ A rational response to economic needs would 
involve more State intervention than before the war, but not the socialisation of 
industry or the physical planning of output over the greater part of the economy.” 


Economie Theory. 


ABRAMOVITZ, Moses. Inventories and Business Cycles with Special Reference to 
Manufacturers’ Inventories. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1950. xxxv+ 632 pp. $6. 

An exhaustive study of the role of manufacturers’ inventories in business 
cycles. The book is devoted to an estimation of the actual value of inventories 
of various commodities in different periods and a comparison of these estimates 
with those made by other authors. The estimated values of inventories are then 
compared with other economic magnitudes under varying conditions of business 
activity. The author also summarises the theoretical works of other writers in 
this field and presents his own tentative hypothesis regarding fluctuations of 
manufacturers’ inventories. He emphasises, however, that it is necessary to have 
additional information before very much can be understood concerning the nature 
of inventories in business cycles. ‘ 


Brocurer, Hubert. Finances publiques et redistribution des revenus. Préface de 
Jean Marcuat. Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, 
No. 15. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1950. xx-+239 pp. 


Through taxation and payments of interest and social be: .cfits, the instrument 
of public finance redistributes among persons the national income produced by 
the various factors of production. This study deals first with the machinery and 
results of such redistribution in France during the last pre-war year as compared 
with the first post-war year. From available statistics, the author confirms that 
French agriculture enjoys a privileged position and concludes, somewhat unexpec- 
tedly, that public finance refunds to higher brackets of income earners more than 
they pay, thus widening the gap between social groups. This situation results 
from the pattern of French private incomes, with moderate and small incomes 
predominating. 

On the other hand, the author contends that in some Anglo-Saxon countries, 
the policy of redistribution, in conformity with the Keynesian doctrine, tends to 
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increase over-all demand and therefore to “ promote a high and stable level of 
employment and of utilisation of resources”. In the second part of the book, he 
reconsiders the basic theory of such a policy and its effect on income and demand. 
He maintains that, although the propensity to consume is a function of income— 
the familiar Keynesian law—any movement towards equalisation of incomes 
changes the pattern of over-all demand much more than its volume. The well- 
known interaction of the accelerator and of the multiplier then results in only a 
limited rise in national income. The reluctance of entrepreneurs to adapt them- 
selves to variations in the structure of demand, together with strong institutional 
forces which favour inequality, still further reduces the final effect of a redistribu- 
tion policy upon economic fluctuations and social equity in a liberal capitalistic 
economy. Such a redistribution which preserves and improves the market eco- 
nomy can, however, be used as a means of promoting the welfare state and so 
avoiding the excesses of capitalism and of totalitarian planning as well. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. Economic Theory in Review. By James S. EARLeEy, 
Lawrence H. Setzer, Kenneth E. Bouipine, Allan G. Grucny. Edited by 
C. Lawrence CHRISTENSON. Indiana University Publications, Social Science Series 
No. 8. Bloomington, Indiana, 1950. 126 pp. Paper: $1.50; cloth : $2. 


This volume is based on a series of lectures delivered at Indiana University in 
the academic year 1948-1949. It is mainly concerned with an analysis of alter- 
native types of economic theory, the principal points of view discussed being the 
neo-classical approach, and the theories of John Maynard Keynes and the American 
institutional school. 


LAUFENBURGER, Henry. Economie financiére en trois legons : Science économique 
et science financiére ; Economie privée et budget public ; Crédit privé et crédit 
public. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1950. 140 pp. 3820 francs. 


In this “ introduction to contemporary financial problems”, the author, who 
is a specialist in these subjects, describes the present situation of public finance in 
relation to law and economics. Concentrating on these two chief aspects, he shows 
that in the budget and national debt there is an increasingly powerful bond 
between public and private economy. His conclusion sums up the three lessons 
on finance economics as follows ; “ A right can only be created in so far as the texts 
are in conformity with economic laws valid under all systems, with experience, 
and with the psychological and political atmosphere ”. 


LittLeE, I. M. D. A Critique of Welfare Economics. Oxford, Clevendon Press, 
1950. 275 pp. 18s. 


A substantial amount of sometimes highly technical material has been written 
in recent years on welfare economics, that is to say, the branch of economic theory 
which studies the consequences of introducing value judgments into economic 
reasoning and which therefore involves both economics and ethics. The author, 
after a summary of relevant works of other writers, suggests a new unorthodox 
approach to the subject. In his opinion—in contrast to a widely accepted view— 
the welfare positions of different individuals are comparable, though not measur- 
able in an exact sense. From this proposition, he derives a number of interesting 
conclusions concerning the theory of international trade, the valuation of national 
income and other topics of particular interest to the specialist in economic theory. 


MERLIN, Sidney D. The Theory of Fluctuations in Contemporary Economic Thought. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 556. Edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1949. 168 pp. 


The author thinks that most modern theories of economic fluctuations are 
essentially equilibrium, and not truly dynamic, theories. Critical reviews of the 
older writings of Hicks, Keynes, Frisch and Tinbergen are offered and compared 
with Swedish sequence analysis. Taking investment as the key factor of the 
mechanism of the business cycle, the author then develops a theory of long-run 
factors determining the flow of investment, arguing that neglect of these factors 
is one of the characteristics of most current thinking on the subject. 
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One of the conclusions of this book is that the pre-war share of wages in national 
income may have been heavily dependent on labour’s strong bargaining position 
and on the weak position of primary producers. If, however, the growth of pro- 
ductive capacity under monopolistic conditions of under-utilisation tends to put 
pressure on profit margins, and if raw materials are not in future available on the 
favourable pre-war terms, “ we are likely to have underemployment and a decline 
in the relative share of wage income ”. 


UNIVERSITIES-NATIONAL BuREAU COMMITTEE ON Economic RESEARCH. Problems 
in the Study of Economic Growth. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1949. iv+250 pp. $2. 


Statisties. 


Biscuor, Norbert. Das Problem der statistischen Monatszahlen und ihre Bedeutung 
fiir die schweizerische Konjunkturbeurteilung. Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Wiirde eines Doktors der Wirtschaftwissenschaften vorgelegt der hohen Rechts- 
und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakult&ét der Universitat Freiburg in der Schweiz. 
Freiburg, 1950. 114 pp. 

This treatise examines a number of methods of eliminating seasonal variations 
in terms of the amount of arithmetical work involved and the comparative value 
of results. Similarly, it discusses methods of isolating trends, long-wave move- 
ments and cyclical fluctuations. Tlustrations are drawn mainly from Swiss 
economic statistics. 


IstiTruTO CENTRALE DI Statistica, Italy. Compendio statistico della regione sici- 
liana, 1950. Rome, 1950. xi+148 pp. 500 lire. 


MINISTERE DES FINANCES ET DES AFFAIRES ECONOMIQUES, France. Institut 
national de la statistique et des études économiques. Mouvement économique 
en France de 1938 a 1948 (mis a jour pour 1949). Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1950. 418 pp. 


This handbook of French demographic, social and economic statistics is the 
third volume in a series previously published in 1932 and 1941 (covering the periods 
1901-1931 and 1929-1939, respectively). Following the introductory chapter, 
which analyses changes in the structure of the national economy between 1938 
and 1949, a detailed study is given of developments in the intervening years. The 
main part of the volume is devoted to statistical tables, accompanied by an exten- 
sive section on statistical methods. 


Industrial Relations. 


Mriu1s, Harry A., and Brown, Emily Clark. From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley. 
A Study of National Labor Policy and Labor Relations. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1950. x-+-724 pp. 

A study of United States federal labour policy under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1935 (Wagner Act) and the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act). The first part traces briefly the developments which led to 
the enactment of the Wagner Act, and treats in considerable detail the administra- 
tive structure and functioning of the National Labor Relations Board established 
under the Act and the major decisions of the Board. Part II is a thorough presen- 
tation of the legislative history of the Taft-Hartley Act, while Part III is devoted 
to a critical study of its provisions and of the experience so far acquired in its 
application, with particular attention to the modifications in the structure and 
decisions of the Board which resulted from the new law. The book gives an over- 
all, and at the same time detailed, view of federal legislation and national practice 
in the field of collective bargaining. It includes a useful bibliography and indexes. 


Orzpan, Paul, and Crorx p’Ocmiont, Pierre de la. Louage de services au Congo 
Belge. Le contrat demploi. Brussels, Maison Ferdinand Larcier, S. A., 1049. 
127 pp. 
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— — Le contrat demploi : Formulaire. Brussels, Maison Ferdinand Larcier, S. A., 
1949. 380 pp. 
An annotated text of the Decree of 25 June 1949 respecting contracts of employ- 
ment, presumably intended for colonial employers. The accompanying booklet 
contains a model contract and model rules of employment. 
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Management. 


ErrenneE, B. Les relations publiques des entreprises privées. Collection Taylorisme 
et Rendement. Paris, Guy le Prat, 1950. 109 pp. 

An elementary manual of “ public relations” in private undertakings, based 
upon considerable material (mainly American). It reviews the various factors of 
a public relations policy, including means of developing relations with the staff, 
their families, the shareholders, customers, public opinion in general, etc. 


MANCHESTER JOINT REesEaRCH CounciL. Operational Research: Its Application 
to Peace-time Industry. Manchester, 1950. 151 pp. 10s. 6d. 

An account of five lectures, given by scientists heading research associations 
or laboratories, and of an open forum on the application of operational research. 
Some points relating to the methodology and organisation of operational research 
are discussed in an introductory article by Prof. P. M. S. Blackett. Sir Raymond 
Streat, Chairman of the Manchester Joint Research Council which sponsored the 
series of lectures, contributes a preface which suggests that operational research 
techniques can reveal possibilities of improvement in factory practices in almost 
any industry or individual plant. 


Voeational Rehabilitation. 


HamILtTon, Kenneth W. Counselling the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation Process. 

New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1950. vi+296 pp. $3.50. 

The author develops the principles of counselling the handicapped in the reha- 
bilitation process, in its relationship to the national economy ; and attempts to 
indicate how the handicapped population can be converted from a national problem 
into a national asset. 

The book is divided into four parts : the nature and purpose of rehabilitation ; 
the rehabilitation process ; developing community resources ; and evaluating the 
results of rehabilitation. The second part stresses the place of counselling and 
vocational guidance in the rehabilitation plan, its relationship to vocational training 
and placement procedures. The third part sets out the principles of community 
organisation, the need for the counsellor, his skill and his functions ; and examines 
the special problem of the severely handicapped in the local community. The 
book is intended to serve the needs of social workers, employment counsellors, as 
well as executive and administrative personnel in Government and private organi- 
sations concerned with the handicapped and their employment. An extensive 
bibliography is appended. 


Kesster, Henry H. The Principles and Practices of Rehabilitation. Philadelphia, 

Lea & Febiger, 1950. 448 pp. $8. 

This book was written in collaboration with various other authors who are 
well-known specialists in the various branches of the rehabilitation problem. The 
first part, dealing with the principles underlying the rehabilitation programme, 
describes the specialised medical measures that play an important part in the 
treatment of the patient ; the auxiliary medical services, such as physical and 
occupational therapy ; and the vocational aspects : guidance, training and place- 
ment. A chapter is devoted to disability evaluation. The second part deals with 
rehabilitation practice under the following headings : amputees, psychiatric dis- 
abilities (including epilepsy and mental deficiency), cerebral palsy, neurological 
disabilities, poliomyelitis, cardiacs, the tuberculous, the blind, and hearing rehabi- 
litation. Bibliographical references are given at the end of many chapters. The 
work contains valuable information covering the whole field of rehabilitation and, 
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while based on its development in the United States, will be of great interest to 
workers in rehabilitation and other social workers dealing with problems of the 
disabled. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FoR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ApuLTS, INc. Achieving Goals 
for the Handicapped. Proceedings—1949 Convention, November 6-10, 1949. 
New York, Chicago, 1950. 231 pp. 

The addresses at this Convention covered some of the main topics in the field 
of rehabilitation, such as research, education, physical restoration, services for 
certain categories of disabled. An important part of the discussions was devoted 
to the cerebral palsied and epileptics. 

_The record of proceedings gives a clear picture of the developments in rehabili- 
tation in the United States. 


State InsuRANCE Funp, Puerto Rico. Proceedings of the First Institute on Reha- 
bilitation Problems in Puerto Rico. School of Tropical Medicine, February 1-4, 
1950. San Juan, 1950. 157 pp. 


Industrial Hygiene. 


Atomic Enercy Commission, United States. Control of Radiation Hazards in the 
Atomic Energy Program. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950. 
xi+230 pp. 55 cents. 

The preface to this study of a problem of great topical importance points out 
that environmental protection has been an important consideration in all United 
States atomic energy research and operational activities, including close control of 
radioactive materials and waste. Among the subjects covered are the safe handling 
of radio-isotopes, protection against radiation in laboratories and other work, 
the cost of radiation protection, environmental safeguards and detection instru- 
ments for protection. 


BioomFIeELD, John J. Industrial Hygiene Problems in Brazil. Washington, 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Health and Sanitation Division, 1950. 
iv+43 pp. 

This report describes the health problems among the Brazilian industrial popu- 
lation (income, housing, community health and sanitation, education) and the 
application of health measures in industry (occupational hazards, occupational 

, sanitation facilities, eating facilities, medical services, etc.). It also 
includes a study of some of the official and non-official agencies which have a res- 
ponsibility and interest in industrial hygiene problems (the Ministry of Labour, 

Industry and Commerce, the Séo Paulo Department of Labour, the autonomous 

federal agencies, the Ministry of Education and Health and various non-official 

agencies). 


Nicop, Jean-Louis. La silicose des mineurs valaisans. Mémoires de la Société 
vaudoise des Sciences naturelles, No. 63, Vol. 10, No. 2. Lausanne, F. Rouge 
& Cie S. A., 1950. Pp. 41-186. 4 francs. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Cour, David H. The Law of Unemployment Insurance in New York. New York, 
New York University, Institute of Labor Relations and Social Security, 1950. 
xxiv-+412 pp. 

. An interesting and up-to-date study of operations under the unemployment 
insurance scheme of the State of New York and of the structure and functioning 
of the organisation responsible for its administration. Reference is made to numer- 
ous administrative determinations and judicial decisions relating to different 
parts of the law. A concluding section presents various recommendations for 
modifying substantive provisions of the existing scheme. Contains a useful bibli- 
ography on unemployment insurance in the United States. . 
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Ministry oF NATIONAL INSURANCE, United Kingdom. Tuberculosis and other 
Communicable Diseases in Relation to Nurses and other Health Workers. Report 
of the Industrial Injuries Advisory Council in accordance with Section 61 of 
the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, on the question whether 
Tuberculosis and other Communicable Diseases should be prescribed under 
the Act in relation to Nurses and other Health Workers. Cmd. 8093. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. 20 pp. 6d. 

The report recommends that disease due to tuberculous infection should be 
treated as of occupational origin in relation to “ persons having close and frequent 
contact with tuberculous infection, by reason of their employment in nursing, 
treating medically, or attending upon, patients suffering from tuberculosis, or by 
reason of employment in a service ancillary to such nursing, treatment or attend- 
ance, or by reason of their employment as laboratory workers, pathologists, post- 
mortem workers or research workers engaged in research into tuberculous disease ”’. 
Feeling unable to affirm that the attribution of particular cases of the disease to 
the nature of the employment could be established, as stated in the conditions laid 
down in the Act, the Council recommended that regulations should be issued for 
presuming the disease to be due to the nature of the relevant employment (the 
other alternative provided under the Act), unless the contrary is proved—the 
period of presumption to begin six weeks after the claimant’s entry into such 
employment and to end two years after cessation of employment. It also recom- 
mended that steps should be taken by the Ministries concerned to improve precau- 
tionary and preventive measures, found to be inadequate in many cases, and to 
secure their wider adoption. 

The question of the prescription of other communicable diseases in relation to 
health workers was left undecided until experience had beengained in connection 
with tuberculosis. 


Scorr, J. A., Coorer, D. J. B. and Seurrerr, 8S. The National Health Service 
Acts, 1946 and 1949 : Being the complete text of the Acts and of the Statutory 
Instruments, Rules and Orders made thereunder, fully annotated with an 
introductory explanation of the Acts. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1950. 
Ixi+1192 pp. 


UNION NATIONALE DES MUTUALITES SOCIALISTES. Congrés national du 19 novembre 
1950. Rapport sur le fonctionnement et la réforme de l’ Assurance Maladie- 
Invalidité. By Alex. Lomparp. Brussels, Imprimerie Coopérative Lucifer, 
1950. 77 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


Cosurn, Oliver. Youth Hostel Story. Introduction by G. M. Trevetyan. Epi- 
logue by Ivor Brown. London, National Council of Social Service, 1950. 
iv+192 pp. 7s. 6d. 

A lively account of the origins and development of the youth hostel movement 
in England. The author refers to the inspiration the movement received from the 
German youth hostel movement in its earlier years and to the spreading of the 
movement in other countries of Europe, Canada, Africa, Australia and the United 
States The epilogue stresses the importance that the movement will have in the 
future, not only from the educational point of view but also as an aid for agriculture. 


CoLeAN, Miles L. American Housing: Problems and Prospects. New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, Housing Committee, 1949. xxii+466 pp. $3. 
This is a reprint of a volume first published in 1944, which has become one of 

the standard reference works on American housing. Part I of the “ Factual 

Findings ” is devoted to the production of housing and Part II with the market- 

ing of housing. Chapter 12 contains a series of detailed conclusions and recom- 

mendations formulated by the Housing Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund. 


— The Impact of Government on Real Estate Finance in the United States. Financial 
Research Program. Studies in Urban Mortgage Financing. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1950. xviii+171 pp. $2.50. 
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This is the first of a series of monographs being prepared under the Urban Real 
Estate Finance Project of the National Bureau. The study presents the legal 
framework within which mortgage financing is conducted in order to provide the 
essential background for the more specialised studies that are to follow. 


COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF KENYA. Report on African Housing in Townships 
and Trading Centres. By E. A. Vasry. Nairobi, 1950. 104 pp. 2s. ; 50 cents. 
Contains a critical analysis of the housing problem in Kenya and concludes 

with a series of specific recommendations for the formulation of a comprehensive 

housing programme in the Colony. The report also includes a number of appen- 
dices containing valuable information concerning existing facilities and technical 
aspects of housing in Kenya. 


SauLNiER, R. J. Urban Mortgage Lending by Life Insurance Companies. Financial 
Research Program. Studies in Urban Mortgage Financing. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1950. xxi+180 pp. $2.50. 
This study takes up successively the scope of urban mortgage lending in the 

United States, the legal framework of such lending, the organisation of mortgage 

loan departments, the urban mortgage market served by life insurance companies 

and the urban mortgage lending costs and returns on loans. It concludes with a 

summary and evaluation of urban mortgage loan experience during the period 

1920-1946. 


Agriculture. 


MINISTERIO DEL TRABAJO, Cuba. Respuestas a la encuesta de la OIT sobre el trabajo 
en las plantaciones. Havana, Editorial Lex, 1950. 56 pp. 


TasataBal, Ali-Mohamed. La propriété fonciére rurale et le droit de préemption 
selon le projet de loi fédérale sur le maintien de la propriété fonciére rurale. These 
No. 475 présentée & la Faculté de droit de l’Université de Genéve pour obtenir 
le grade de Docteur en droit. Montreux, Imprimerie Ganguin & Laubscher S. A.., 
1950. 237 pp. 


Co-operation. 


BaRILLas IzaGuIRRE, Roberto. Legislacién Cooperativa Guatemalteca. Comen- 
tarios al Decreto 643 del Congreso. Guatemala, Departamento de Fomento 
Cooperativo, 1950. 162 pp. 

This book is intended to be a contribution to the work of popularising co- 
operative doctrine. It contains practical information on the organisation of 
co-operatives and gives the relevant Guatemalan legislation. The work may also 
be very useful in other countries with similar conditions, where an attempt is 
made to encourage the movement. 


Waker, W. The Consumers’ Movement. Design for Study Series, No. 3. Lough- 
borough, Leics., Co-operative Union Ltd., 1950. 64 pp. Is. 
Discusses the extent to which organised consumers can express their desires 
and satisfy their requirements through the consumer co-operative movement in 
the United Kingdom. 
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Readings in the Theory of 
Income Distribution 


Lorp KEYNES, Proressors LIONEL ROBBINS, 
F. A. HAYEK, D. H. ROBERTSON and others 
One of the highlights of the American Economic Association Series, the work 


is divided into six parts : Concept of Income and Distribution ; Production Func- 
tion and Marginal Productivity ; Wages ; Interest ; Profit ; and Rent. 80s. net. 


British Government Since 1918 


Sm GILBERT CAMPION, D. N. CHESTER, 
PROFESSOR W. J. M. MACKENZIE and others 
“ On the subjects the book treats no better qualified set of authors could have 
‘been assembled... What they jointly produce in consequence is as lively and full 


an account as has yet appeared of some of the leading problems of our time. ” 
Manchester Guardian. 2nd impression. 16s. net. 


Testament for Social Science 
BARBARA WOOTTON 
Author of Freedom Under Planning, etc. 


“ Her remorseless, dogging logic, supported by the terseness and directness 
of her phrase, is curiously reminiscent of Pascal in his Lettres Provinciales. ”— 
ora Educational Supplement. “ A spirited and challenging book ”.—Birmingham 

15s. net. 


Fabian Essays in Socialism 


BERNARD SHAW, Lorp PASSFIELD, GRAHAM WALLAS, 
Lorp OLIVIER, WILLIAM CLARKE and others 


“This collection of essays is one of the most important single works in the 
exposition of English socialist thought... For historians and socialists these essays 
by the famous are vital to the proper understanding of the modern age.” _ 
Labour. Reprint of the Jubilee Edition with a new essay by Bernard Shaw. 12s. 6d. net. 
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What is Sociology ? 
What are the recent Developments in this Field ? 


No better source can be found than the official organ 
of the American Sociological Society 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Bi-monthly (February, April, June, August, October, December) 
$4 per year, plus 50¢. postage in foreign countries. 
Address : 
Ernest R. Mowrer, Managing Editor, American Sociological Review 
NOR , EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















LABOR AND NATION 


An Independent Magazine of Information and Analysis 
Published quarterly by the Inter-Union Institute 


Articles on industrial relations in the U.S. and their impact on the national 
economy ; labor in politics ; American labor leadership. 

Discussions of America’s part in the international struggle for social, political 
and economic democracy ; the European Recovery Plan ; European and American 
political ideologies, within and outside of the trade union movements. 


Subscription : $4.00 yearly ($4.50 abroad) 
LaBor AND Nation, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 28, N.Y. 











OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Partial Contents of October 1950 issue 


The Post-Graduate Training of Psychologists. By Rex Knicur. 

The Work of the Research Centre for Group Dynamics. By Dorwen CarTwricat. 
Advances in the Theory and Practice of Incentives. By C. A. Mace. 

The Veterans Administration Vocational Guidance 


The Ninth International Congress of Psychotechnics. 


Annual Subscription: £1 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
14 WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
Published in two parts 


Gore A : pepe Geiiing Wi cath mnathess 00 papentien and Vital statietien, 
agri economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; also book reviews 
and notes on matters of current interest. 
Series B: papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 
Price per number: Series A: 15s. ; Series B: £1 2s. 6d. 
Annual subscription, post free: Series A, 4 numbers: £3 is.; Series B, 2 numbers: £2 5s, 6d. 


Both parts available free to Fellows. For particulars apply to the Assistant Secretary. 
Roya Sratisticat Society, 4 Portugal Street, Lonpon, W.C. 2 














UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 


Published twice each month by the Unitep Nations DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INFORMATION 
The United Nations Bulletin provides a comprehensive, accurate and 
up-to-date survey of the work and achievements of the United Nations 
and its related agencies. 
features include signed articles by international leaders, accurate 
texts of important documents, summaries of speeches and reports, photo- 
graphs, a calendar of forthcoming international meetings, etc. 
Published on the 1st and 15th of every month in separate English, French and Spanish editions. 
Annual subscription : $4.50, 22s. 6d., Sw. fr. 18.00 or equivalent. 
Per copy : 20c., 1s., Sw. fr. 0.75 or equivalent. 
Orders may be sent to any authorised Sales Agent for United Nations publications, or to 


the Sales & Circulation Section, United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y., or to the Sales Section, 
European Office of the United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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